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« We sball never envy the honours which wit and learning obtain in‘any other 
rause, if we can be numbered among the writers who have given ardour to virtue, 
’ 


and confidence to truth.”—Dr, JoHNson, 
‘ 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. | 


, fuGeNs. | weak to continue the contest, and 
asmorns of harap fearing for the Milanese, we accepted 
[Continued front p. 96. } the neutrality : and each, after having 
(1696.) evacuated Italy, returned either into 
E did not loge his time: to escape Germany, or to attend ‘the French on 
from those spiés over his Con- the other side of the Alps: ’ 
duct whom I had left at Turin, the  pristrated ‘in the ‘campaign and in 
carnival of Venice appearing too sus-, 4), negociation, F returned to Vi- 
icious, he invented a journey to our 24g represedtt'to the Empéror’the’ 
dy of Loretto, . A vow, he alleged 4 condition of myself and our affairs. 
which he had made when he had the He saw that [was frée from ‘all te- 
small-pox.. Knowing the pilgrim to proach ; and as a proof of it, he gave 
be any thing but devout, I soon heatd me the command of his army in Hrati< 
that he met there the agents of the ary. © Afier all, Sire,” said I to! 
Pope, of the Venetians, and of the ats for Italy was still at my heitt® 
French, and of the conditions of the «© the only way to have the Duke of 
treaty.“ [have already told you,” savoy for us, is to have hint declare 
said I, when I returned to Turin, against us: he does not care for ge- 
that I would observe you more neralissimo. He is the same arhong 
Closely than Catinat. You shall im- the French. In a little time he will 
pose upon me no more.” “ It is be with us."* 
very hard,” replied he, ‘* to be sus- (i607) 
pectedby a'relation.” Hardly had I The Turks are never in a burry: 
pitted his closet, when I beard, of The Grand Signior himself, Kara 
the publication of his truce with the Mustapha, did tne the honor to ar- 
French: and wishing to honor him rive at Sophia with bis army in the 
mo more by speaking to bim, /; ex- month of July. I'marshalled mine 
pressed my indignation in a letter the at Verismarton:’ I’ recalled” 40° “me 
most severe that ever I wrote in my Vaudemont and Rabutin, for it ap- 
life. Commerci, more impetuous, eared that the Grand Signior intend 
sent him a challenge. The Duke Py to possess himself of Tital, in 
accepted it, and ‘repaired to the ap- order to carry on the ‘siege of Peter- 
oo place, but his minister and waradin. I’ encamped on the’ 26th 
his getterals prevented him from fight- August, at ‘Zenta. » General Nehm 
nos was attacked. I arrived too late to 
> was now no longer unidet'anly his assistance, at the head of seven 
constraint. He confesssd that, not squadrons; I do not censute him, for 


wishing to be at war with. aby one, he could not hold out any longer, 
and desirous of its termination in 


Italy, he had signed a treaty of neu- : a 
trality with Louis XIV. and that as * Louis XIV. thinking, perhaps, 
the allies would not accede to it, he that [ was discontented, or that they 
should unite himself to the French. were discontented. with me, made 2 
As acommencement, Catinat and the proposal to. me to enter into his ser- 
Duke of Savoy, went to lay siege to vice. I received gaily the pernee. 
Valénce. ‘The generals of the allies who brought the proposal, and he 2 
and myself, finding that, in conse- not surely dare to deliver my answer 
quence of this junction, we were too exactly as I spoke it. 
Umiversat Mac, Vou. XY. Zz 
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overpowered by numbers. Thank 


heaven, I have never complained of 


any one, nor have I ever thrown upon 
another the odium of a fault or a mis- 
fortune: Titul was burned. The 
Grand Vizier remained on this side 
of the Danube, which the Grand 
Signior had to cross to go and besiege 
Peterwaradin ; but, after coasting it 
along, and concealing my intentions 
by my skirmishes with the spahis, I 
anticipated him, and passed the bridge 
before him. It was thus I saved Pe- 
terwaradin. This march, which I 
confess was a brilliant one, was worth 
a battle gained. I soon entrenched 
myself, and they did not venture to 
attack me. Among some prisoners 
which we took, there happened to be 
a Pacha, whom I interrogated, but, 


in vain, respecting the designs of 


Cara Mustapha; but four hussars, 
with drawn swords, ready to hew him 
in pieces, soon made him confess that 
it was intended to approach Segedin : 
that afterwards the Grand Signior, 
changing his opinion, he had already 
begun to pass the Teisse, and that a 
great part of the army under the 
orders of the Grand Vizier was al- 
ready strongly entrenched near Zenta. 
I was marching to attack him, when 
a cursed courier arrived, and brought 
me a letter from the Eniperor, order- 
ing me not to give battle under any 
circumstances whatever. 
I was already too far advanced. By 
stopping, I should have sacrificed a 
art of my troops and my own honor. 
put the letter into my pocket. And, 
at the head of six regiments of dra- 
goons, I approached near enough to 
the Turks to perceive that they were 
all preparing to pass the Teisse. I 


returned to my army with ap air of 


satisfaction, which was, they told me, 
a good presage to the soldiers. I be- 
gan the battle by rushing on two 
thousand spahis, whom I forced to 
fail back within the entrenchments, 
There were a hundred pieces of ean- 
non, which incommoded me greatly. 
I bade Rabutin advance his left wing, 
inclining a little to the right; and 
Stahremberg, who commanded the 
right, to make the same motion on 
the left, thus to embrace, by a semi- 
circle, the whole entrenchment: a 
thing which I would not have dared 
to do before Catinat, who would have 
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interrupted me in so tardy and some 
what complicated a movement. By 


the Turks left me alone. ‘They at. 
tacked my left wing too late: how. 
ever, it would have turned out but 
badly, without four battalions of the 
second }ine, and the artillery, which’ 
I sent very opportunely to disperse 
their cavalry and to make a breach in 
the entrenchments. It was six 
o'clock in the evening: we com. 
menced the assault. ‘The Turks, at. 
tacked at all points, threw themselves 
in crowds on the bridge, which we 
blocked up. so that they were forced 
to throw themselves into. the Teisse, 
where all those who could not swim 
were massacred. On all sides were 
heard the cries of Aman! Aman! 
which signifies quarter. The slaughter 
continued till ten o'clock: I could 
not make more than four thousand 
prisoners ; for twenty thousand men 
remained in the field, and ten thou. 
sand were drowned. I did not losea 
thousand men. The first run-aways, 
at the commencement of the battle, 
succeeded in joining the corps which 
remained on the other side of the 
river. This was on the 11th of Sep. 
tember. I sent Vaudemont to carry 
the intelligence to Vienna. I pro- 
ceeded to capture two phalanxes and 
some castles in Bosnia, to buzn Se, 
raglio, and returned to my Winters 
quarters in Hungary. 
I set off for Vienna, where I exs 
ted to be received a hundred times 
etter than I had ever been yet. Leo, 
pold received me in the coldest man- 
ner; more austere than ever, he heard 
me without replying by a single word. 
I saw, immediately, that I had bees 
circumvented during my_ absence; 
and that, while I was getting rid of 
the Turks, the good Christians at 
Vienna were endeavouring to get rid 
of me; I retired indignantly from 
the audience. I was still more in- 
dignant, when Schlick came to me, 
full of alarm, to demand my sword, 
I put it into his trembling hand, with 
a look of the most profound disdain, 
which alarmed him still more. It 
has been asserted that I said, “ There 
it is, still smoking with the blood of 
his enemies ; I consent never to take 
it again, unless to be useful in the 
service of his Majesty.” The ons 
half of this sentence would have beea 
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gesignation. My rage was mute. I 
was put under an arrest in my own 
house, 1 now learned that Gas 
Kitsky, and some others, would have 
had me brought to trial for disobedi- 
ence, and for having performed a 
bold and hazardous action; that I 
should be tried before a council of 
war, and that my head should pay the 
forfeit. ‘The rumour of this soon 
spread through the ‘capital. The 
ple assembled round my house, 
and deputies from the citizens offered 
to guard me, and to prevent tne from 
being removed, in case it was at- 
tempted to carry me to my examina- 
tion, as had been talked of. I en- 
treated them not to swerve from their 
duty of fidelity and tranquillity. I 
thanked them for their zeal; and I 
was so much touched that I wept. 
The city of Vienna is small, and this 
assembly of the people was known at 
court a few minutes afterwards, 
Whether from fear or repentance, the 
Emperor sent sry sword back, and 
begged of me to resume the command 
of his army in Hungary. I returned, 
in reply, that I would, ‘* on consider- 
ation of having plenary powers, and 
being no more exposed to the ma- 
lice of his generals and ministers.” 
The poor Eroperor did not dare give 
me this full authority publicly; but 
he did it secretly, ina note signed b 
himself; and I was contented wi 


it. 
This anecdote of Leopold, whom 


I condemned for not feeling that I 
merited a more signe! reparation, suf- 
ficiently proves the falsity of an as- 
sertion that has been attributed to me 
—that, of the three Emperors whom 
Thad served, the first had been my 
father, the second my brother, and 
the third my master, ‘Pleasing mark 
of parental fondness, to cut off m 
head for having saved his empire! It 
was necessary that I should look else- 
where for energy. Behold ‘it in the 
North.’ Charles the XIIth, king of 
Sweden, is, at the age of fifteen, the 
- mediator of peace between the Euro- 

pean powers: it was signed at Rys- 
Wick on the 21st of September. 


1698. 
Thus my army received reinforce- 
ments from that of Germany; but 
still the Turkish forces were four 
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times stronger. I wanted to win 
another battle at Zenta. It was in 
vain that I marched and counter- 
marched ; the Infidels were every 
where entrenched. 1 then retired, in 
hopes to entice them out of their 
holes ; all temptations were vain. I 
wished to march into Bosnia: they 
had received a reinforcement of forty | 
thousand Tartars, and all the passages 
were guarded. I wished to besie 

Temeswar ; they would have ma 

me raise the siege. Before they had 
time to assemble for that purpose, { 
thought 1 might possess myself of it, 
by intercepting an immense convoy 
ready to enter. I marched thither 
myself at the head of my means m 

infantry I placed in ambush. A 
hussar, who deserted from me, made 
my whole scheme miscarry, This 
was the most infamous campaign, for 
my own glory, that I ever made. 1 
only put to death thirty-two ring- 
leaders of a conspiracy, to revolt, in 
seven regiments, who, not having re- 
ceived any pay during four months, 
(for the court kept me without mo- 
ney,) intended to desert to the Turks. 
On the 26th of January, peace was 
signed at Carlowitz, to make war in 
some other place, as is usually the 
custom, , 


1699.) 

I sent back my army, and set off 
for Vienna. It was during this year 
that I began to collect my fine library, 
and that I conceived ataste for gardens 
and palaces, as: 

I purchased, from time to time, 
some fine cabinet pictures, and some 
drawings not generally known. I was 
not ric ony to forma gallery 3 
and { did not like engravings, se 
others could have same as my- 
self, I never loved imitations of any 
sort, nor talents which consume va- 
luable time. Some wind-instruments, 
marches, warlike or hunting. airs, 
trumpet calls, or agreeable tunes of 
comic operas, dispensed me from the 
necessity; during dinner, of talking, 
or of hearing idlers talk. 

_ 1700.) 

Here terminated a century of con- 
tinual warfare. Thecelebrated peace 
of Westphalia, in 1648, whose effécts 
were to have been felt by the whole 
continent, did not accomplish that 
— The goog counsellors of 
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Leopold, and Leopold himself, not 
corrected by’ my example, wished to 
bring Prince Louis of Baden before a 
council of war for his campaign on 
the Rhine. Salm and Kaunitz were 
the only two, honest men who op- 

osed this design: they would have 

een subdued, however, but for me, 
who, more from justice than from 
any connexion of blood, or intimacy 
of friendship, which, however, I pre- 
served all my life, spoke vigorously 
upon the point, and proved I had not 
forgotten Zenta. 

After this peace of Carlowitz, 
France did us the honor to send M. 
de Villars as an ambassador, who was 
enthusiastically received by all his ac- 
quaiutance in Hungary, where he had 
served gallantly as a volunteer, and 
by all fhie city, who found him ex- 
tremely amiable. But they intrigued 
at his court against ours, without his 
knowledge. He was very much 
astonished at the coolness with which 
he was treated all at once. Notwith- 
standing the friendship of the King 
of the Romans for me, yet I could 
effect nothing’ from his reserve in his 
favour. ‘* To what good purpose is 
it,” said Ito him,as well as tothe 
courtiers and generals who imitated 
him, “ this personal acerbity towards 
M. de Villars, who does not merit 
it? I shall continue to see him, and 
behave the same to him, until we 
begin to level musquetry at him.” 
Prince Louis of Baden did the same: 
and, in spite of every thing, we all 
three separated very good friends. It 
was a great loss to society; but at 
length, when Louis XIV. had figished 
all his-machinations, and disclosed his 
intentions openly, he departed. Pre- 
viously, however, we’ received this 
explanation. “ It is not my fault,” 
said he, “if, without having ter- 
minated your rebellion in Hungary, 
you make war upon us. J should 
have preferred, my lord, if you had 
done liké those gentlemen who have 
turned their backs upon me here, and 
would turn them elsewhere also, if I 
commanded: an army.” ‘Phis indeed 
was a sarcasm 4 la Villars. ‘* You 
expect,” continued he, “ that the 
‘Turks will interfere; because the 
Abbé Joachim has predicted that the 
Empress will be delivered of twins, 
one of which will sit upon the throne 
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of Constantinople.”—* I harbour ng 

resentment towards you, M. de Vil. 

lars,” I replied; .** for, in your cor. 

respondence, somewhat light, in the 

French manner, you have drawn a 

sig of me, at Ps court, traced 
r 


y the hand of. friendship: others 
complain of some imprudences; and 
the court, of having read, in your dis. 
patches, We shall see if the Christ of 
the chapel of Leopold will speak to 
him.as he did to Ferdinand the Second, 
It is thus ; for it has been shown me, 
Private individvals. do not forgive ris 
dicule ; judge, therefore, of the effect 
which a sarcasm against a monarch 
must produce upon him."—* I haye 
been able to preserve myself in this 
country,” said he, ‘ only by the 
greatest reserve in conversation: I am 
angry with you Austrians, who, 
among the other tales which they 
have fabricated at my expense, say that 
I conspired with Ragotzi against the 
person of the E-mperor,”—“ That ig 
another piece of folly,” said 1 to him; 
** this was the cause of it. They re- 
membered a phrase of yours in an 
intercepted letter, when you were a 
volunteer among us. Jam an Aus- 
trian in the army, tut a Frenchman 
at Vienna. ‘Thatimpliesa great deal, 
said the blockheads, There has 
never been any conspiracy against our 
Emperors; they have never been as- 
sassinated. We have no Jacques 
Clement nor Ravaillac among us, The 
people are not enthusiastic, as among 
you: but they do not, therefore, pass 
easily from one opinion to another. 
There are scarcely any crimes com- 
mitted in Austria. They endeavoured 
to persuade Leopold, the precedin 
year, that there was a design to ki 
tim, because a ball. went ‘thro’ his 
hat when he was hunting. Let the 
man be found, said he, with his Spa- 
nish air, he is a bungler of some kind 
or other; he is dying with fear or 
with hynger: let a thousand ducats 
be given to him.” 

(1701.) 

War being upon the point of 
breaking out, on account of the Spa- 
nish succession, a grand council of 
conferetice was held. My advice 
was,’ that the Archduke should 
sent into Spain immediately, tolead 
an army into Lombardy; but_ it w9s 
rejected by the wise counsellors .of 
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Jd. They were offended at it. 
spe Louis was appointed com- 
mander in ‘the Enspire, and I in 


taly. . 

, Thad thirty thousand men of good 
and ancient troops. ‘The Duke of 
Manta, consenting or not consent- 
ing to receive a French garrison in 
his capi], 1 pretended that it was a 
commencement of hostilities on the 
part of Catinat, which served me as 
a pretext for commencing mine. Let 
me say afew more words respecting 
this Duke, of whom’I have already 
spoken so much, Formigha was il- 
most his prime minister. Tie Abbe 
Fantoni, his gentleman of the cham- 
ber, sometimes procured him girls, 
like a certain Mathia; sometimes a 
mistress, like the Countess Calori; 
sometimes 2 wife to mary, to be 
on the part of Louis the X/Vth. like 
a Conde aud ad’Elbeeuf. The one 
and the other, retained by France, 
hindered him from espousing an 
Aremberg, who would have rendered 
him favourable to us. The Duke, 
also, had a seraglio guarded by eu- 
nuchs. Never was there such an 
original seen. Jn short, thanks to 
him, behold me deep in war, at the 
end of ten days of incredible la 
bour and fatigue, over mountains 
and precipices, with two thousand 
pioneers; end a part of my. success 
certain, because | did not respect 
the neutrality of the Venetian Re- 
public. 

Catinat, having received the most 
distinct orders from his court not to 
violate it, could not dispute my en- 
trance into the Veronese. When I 
left Trentin, I sent my excuses to the 
most serene republic, by a major, and 
proceeded on my road. Catinat 
waited for me in another place where 
I must have entered by defiles, and 
where I should have been beaten but 
for the step (not very delicate, I con- 
fess) which I had adopted. That was 
the moment for playing off the sound- 
ing words of imperious circum- 


ruin, which would have been inevita- 
ble, had not the badness of the roads 
hindered Commerci from advancing 
with my cavalry: I routed, however, 
these two generals, and separated 
them from Catinat, who was waiting 
for me at Ostiglia; and, while pur- 
suing and charging them at the head 
of my curassiers, I received a severe 
musquet wound in my left knee, 
Being joined by Commerci, Catinat 
did, not dare to give me battle, or 
rather to continue that one, which 
was neatly the same thing. He 
availed himself of the night to pass 
the Mincio. _ I followed him on the 
other side of the river, because he 
had not had time to withdraw all 
his detachments; and the Duke of 
Savoy, who had begun his tricks, was 
not willing to send him his troops. 
Catinat retired upon Chiesa, and I 
became master of all the country 
between the Adige and the Adda, 
except Mantua. I‘had entertained a 
regular correspondence with Victor 
Amadeus, from whom ! had no doubt 
I snould derive some advantage. We 
must be cunning in Italy. I bribeda 
Recollet of Mantua: and he bribed 
the whole convent. Under the pre~ 
text of confessing, us in our camp, 
the monks took away with them 
arms under their robes, with which 
to slaughter the life-guards' at the 
nearest gate, and to open it to my 
soldiers, disguised as peasants: this 
was to have taken place one day, 
when, with a numerous escort, I was 
to have gone and heard mass at 
Notre-Dame-de-Grace. They had 
even bribed over the inhabitants, 
They were discovered, however, 
disarmed, and punished as they dee 
served. 1 Jost Mantua, 

The Duke of Savoy, content with 
becoming again a generalissimo, and 
with marrying his daughter to the 
Duke of Burgundy, arrived at the 
army of the two crowns. I pre- 
sented him my ea pe ron 
respect ; and I made him a present, 


stances, of misunderstandings, and of from friendship, of some beautifi 


the uncertainty of a general assent in 
a republic ; all which I did not fail to 
do, By ype es of the Adige arid 
the Po, I obliged Catihat to extend 
himself: I attacked and forced St. 


_ Fremont at Carpi. Tesse came to 


his support, and preyentgd his total 


Turkish horses which I had captur 

at Zenta. He dared not aceept but 
one. Louis XIV. displeased that I 
had cheated Catinat, gave me great 
pleasure by appointing the presump- 
tuous and ignorant Villeroy to suc- 
ceed one ef the best generals that 
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France ever had. When the Dukeof good 


Savoy wished to do any thing, and 
said to him, “I am generalissimo,” 
Villeroy replied, ‘* I have an order 
from the King ;” and indeed he had 
one, to seek me wherever he could, 
and to fight me. My cousin had the 
goodness to inform me of this. F 
wanted Chiari, for the head of my 
eamp. The Venetian commander 
talked to me of neutrality; I told 
hin I laughed at it; he begged me 
to accept his submission, and I 
signed whatever he wished. The 
enemy played me a trick ; I was their 
dupe for once; FE am compelled 
to own it. Prawntal, with all the 
drums in the army, made so much 
moise at the bridge of Palazzuolo, 
that the corps which was intended 
to prevent the passage of the Oglio 
‘ remained, still; and the enemy 
passed it at another place. I took up 
a position fronting with three sides. 
The honest Catinat, instead of re- 
joicing to see his commander beaten, 
said to him, ‘‘ Do not fight; let us 
retire.” The Duke of Savoy, who 
wished that Villeroy might receive a 
severe check, said, “‘ Fight! let us 
attack! Catinat is timid, as you 
know.” 

On the Ist of Sept..my post at 
Chiara, towards my left, excellent 
2s it was, was almost driven in, by an 
unbeard-of instance of French in- 
trepidity: all my out-posts were 
already gone. I never witnessed such 
an effort of courage, Daun drove 
them off. My right, hidden behind 
our entrenchment, lying flat on their 
faces, rose suddenly, and fired. Vil- 
Feroy attempted the centre: that 
seldom succeeds where the wings are 
beaten. 

The dignified, the admirable Cati- 
nat, rallied, brought back the troops 
to the attack, received a serious con- 
tusion in the breast, and a musquet 
shot in the hand. As for Victor 
Amadeus, he was every where; he 
exposed himself like the most despe- 
tate of the soldiery: he had a horse 
killed under him. What a singular 
character! This time he wished to 
lose the battle ; but the habit of cou- 
rage extinguished his policy. 

Notwithstanding the loss of the 
army of the two crowns, it was still 
stronger than mine, I teok up a 


[Manca 
sition again: my dou i 
Sess had gbated a little the ene 
dence and the yaunting tone of Vil. 
leroy. They fought only at the ad. 
vanced posts, and in small detach. 
ments. Mine had always the ad. 
vantage, because my spies, to whom I 
often gave three hundred ducats, for 
slight information, warned of the 
least motion of the enemy. The 
whole had to decamp: the fitstraa 
a risk of being beaten; it was ne 
cessary, however, to take Up Our Wine 
ter-quarters. 
y horses, quite worn out, had 
not sufficient to feed them; t 
were supplied with dead leaves: 
my soldiers visibly grew thin; but 
they loved me, and suffered patiently; 
those of Villeroy, suffering also, but 
much less, deserted by hundreds, f 
gave an example of sobriety and 
ca To relieve our ennui, my 
faudemont wished to surprise his 
father ir. his quarters: awakened bya 
musquet shot, he saved himself on 
horseback in his night-gown; and 
this stroke of filial piety failed. So 
did mine; for Catmat, during the 
night, effected his deeampment and 
the repassage of the Oglio, Deceiyed, 


or rather badly served that day, 


(which, however, was an important 
one to me) | ran thither, notwith- 
standing the obscurity, and, instead 
of destroying Villeroy, F made onl 
four hundred prisoners; I killed, 
however, a great number on the 
other side of the river, by my aftil- 
lery, which followed me at full 


gallop. 

The French, dying with hunger 
and fatigue, entered ‘into quarters. 
The Venetians would not grant me 
any in the Bressan: to fight to be 
beaten, and to retire into the Tyrol, 


—_— to me to be equally hard. | 
V 


here then was I to winter? I cone 
sidered the most hazardous stép to be 
the most prudent one: I threw my- 
self into the Mantuah, and T took, 
by assault, Canette, the ancient Be- 
driacum, thanks to a soldier of 
Daun’s, who, in spité of a heavy 
discharge of musquetry, cut the 
of a dtaw-bridge: and thet, Mas- 
caria, Rodolesco, and the bridge of 
Gazolo. 

Two little accidents befel my de- 
tachments; but I knew not whether 
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jt was my fault, or that of Drack, complaint remains in its full foree ; 
who commanded on the one occa- for I observe authors of every de- 
sion; or Of Mered, who command- scription, hating those purveyors .of 
, ed on the other. This latter was literature, almost as cordially as they 

made prisoner; and, at the moment do each other. Now, Sir, as I never 
when he was going to be cut to composed a single sentence for publi- 
pieces, by way of retaliation, he was cation, (if you will except the present 
saved by a French officer: he fell address) and as I know little of the _ 
into an ambuscade of Tesse, who past race of booksellers, and nothing 
issued oygof Mantua for this expedi- at all of the present, I am most cu- 
tion, W. did him great honour. rious to be informed of yess opinion 
Still, however, 1 was in possession of of the ground of all this hurly-burly 5 
the*whole of the Mantuan, except and if you would favour me, throu 
Goito and Mantua, which I block- your Magazine, with an essay on t 
aded. I know not whether it was subject, you would aot only oblige 
the heart or the genius of the Princess me, but, I do think, considerably ene 
of Mirandole, which spoke in my crease the obligations of several of 
behalf to her, but she gave a grand your readers, alreadyindebted to you 
supper to all the French officers, that in your editorial capacity, for many 
, I might surprise the place. I took interesting and valnable conmununi~ 
Berulo in spite of the Duke of cations, 

Modena, who feigned to oppose it: R. H.C. 
the Duke of Parma objected wholly March 5, 1811. 

to the entrance of my troops into 

his country: I laughed at his pro- _‘* Tomy Noble Friend, Mr. Wm, 
testations, and at those of the Pope, Drummond, of Hawthornden. 

whose feudatory he said he was. _, % : 

Gustalla had already surrendered to My Noble Friend, 


me; and, after having disposed so «¢ J have at Jast received both your 
well of all these petty Italian princes, Jetters, and the last in a letter of 
I occupied three provinces, to give Sir William Alexander's inclosed, 
repose to my troops during the sent to me into the country, where I 
winter. ; have been all this winter, and came 
{To be continued. ) up to Lendon not above four days 

before the date of these my Jetters to 

you; I thank you, my dear, sweet 

To the Editor of the Universal Mag. Drummond, for your good opinion of 
Sir, Poly. Ollyon: 1 have done twelve 
EING fond , . books more, that is, from the 18th 
B hi ond of poring over every book, which was Kent, (if you note 
thing that is ancient, and being it) all the east parts, and north to the 
disposed to hold sacred every piece of river of Tweed; but it lyeth by me; 
a that contains aught character- for the booksellers and I are in 
istic of former manners and opinions, terms. They are a company of base 
I was lately gratified with the perusal knaves, whom I both scorn and kick 
of a letter addressed to Drummond at, Your love, worthy friend, I do - 
4 by ramen pe - Mic hal Drayton, heartily embrace and cherish, and the 
y ae vad author of ‘* Nymphi- ofter your letters come, the better 
fas one of the most elegant and they shall be welcome. And so, 
ascinating little poems that any age wishing you all happiness, I commit 


has produced. In this letter, (which , ’s tuiti 
I tlanscribe “for var tae) Devin you to God's tuition, and rest ever 





throws outa short, but most severe Yi i 

: hort, st our assured Friend 
feprobation of the conduct of the : 
booksellers to the authors of bis Micnagt Drayrox, 


time. Pope and his associated friends, 
have since continued the hostile cla- London, 14th April, 1619. 
mour; and even now, after a lapse of 
heat two hundred years, Drayton's 
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THe Secret Cuamner; or, Tus 
Nosre Peasant. An original 
Drama, in Three Acts. 

[Concluded fram p. 116.] 
Scene ly. 

A large hall. At one end of it, on an 
eminence, is seated the BARon. On 
his right hand Lord RaYMOND, and 
on his left GuiscarD. At @ small 
distance offis ADELAIDE and ALBERT; 
end AMBROSE, LEONORA, and other 
Servants, Tenantry, &c. are standing 
round. 


Baron. Go some of ye, and desire 
Edward to attend. (Exit servant ).— 
{To Lord R.). Now courteous stran- 
yer, may I hope that this uncharitable 
melancholy which hangs about thee 
may for a moment be dissipated by 
eur approaching merriment. 

Lord-R.- (with acrimony). Merri- 
ment! my Lord! 

Baron. Aye, truly; for I dare ven- 
ture to say that this youth's narrative 
will consist merely of negatives. By 
my faith, 1 almost blush to sit here 
thus, and make such a mockery. 
¢ Ironically io the sercants). But it is 
for- you kind gentry, and that thy 
gentle minds may not be alarmed in 
future that I have condescended. 1 
hope ye will have a2 proper sense of 
the obligation. (They all bow.) Oh 
yes! methinks I see contrition in your 
countenances already. Thoughtless 
varlets! I wish ye were now beneath 
my honoured kinsman, he would not 
humour ye thus.—Ob! here comes 
our ambassador to his. highness the 
ghest. (Enter Edward),/ Come hi- 
ther, Edward. (As he approaches to- 
wards the Baron, Lord. Raymond looks 
at him, and with evident confusion hides 
his face in his garment). 

Baron. Does ought afflict you stran- 
ger? ! 
Guiscard. Importune him not, my 
Lord. He isoften thus. It is merely 
the inward workings of his soul pon- 
dering on private woes. [le will be 
himself again anon. ‘ 

Baron. Well, L desist. Now, Ed- 
ward, we are all assembled here to 
know the result of your embassy to 
his invisible highness, 

Edward. My Lord, in obedience to 
your commands I yester night took up 
my abode in the allotted room. The 
amusive page beguiled the tedious 
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hours, titl sleep should woo thie to hep 
gentle couch. At length, I threw me 
on the mouldering bed, with expecta- 
tion of approaching slumbers. There 
while i slept, a solemn dream engaged: 
my dormant mind, and whith ¢ 
stirred the various functions: of my 
soul, that soon I woke trembling and 
anxious. 4 

Baron. Aye; that was thegmere ef. 
fect of apprchension work#fg” upon 
the expectant fancy; aud thus, I pre- 
sume, closed your night's adventute, 

Edward. Not so, my Lord: for as 
I lay pondering my recent dream, Jo! 
the further door sudden burst its 
massy bars asunder. with a hideous 
souud; and the same awful: figure 
which had just employed my sleeping 
thoughts, stood before me. (The ser- 
vants shrug their shoulders, and nod at 
cach other, with marks of satisfaction, 
mingled with a degree of terror,) 

Baron. Is it possible? 

Edward. His athletic. form was 
clothed in warlike steel. His beaver 
up, shewed a countenance strongly 
marked with lines of grief; and yet a 
pleasing mildness beamed from _ his 
sunken eye: his breast- plate was stain- 
ed with blood and clotted gore. (Lord 
R. groans in the greatest agony.)— 
Transfixed with horror to the. spot, 
my faultering tongue essayed to ad- 
dress it, and besought a declaration of 
its will. 

Baron. Did it speak to you? , 

Edward. No: but. pointed to the 

assage leading from the door and 
eckoned me to follow. . 
Baron. And didst thou venture? 


Edward. I did. 
Baron. Intrepid youth! 


Edward. In silent horror in his path 
I trod, o’er time-worn boards, and 
stairs that creaked discordant to out 
steps. At length, arrived within a 
spacious room, he paused, and pointed 
to a picture that hung inverted on the 
wall; the hint I took, and straight re- 
versed it, when instantly a groan of 
anguish burst from the labouring bo- 
som of my awful conductor. 

Baron. Whom did it represent? 

Edward. A woman in the bloom of 
youth and beauty. Beneath was en- 
cyphered in letters of bland enamel 
the name of “Matilda.” (Lord B 
becomes more agitated), 
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Baron. Matilda! Such I bave heard 
was her name, the noble consort of 
the late Earl. Go on. 

Edward. We now proceeded across 
the chamber, whose misty vapours 
hung around my lamp, like the de- 

ating soul, which trembles on the 
fins of dying man! A door, aptly 
concealed beneath the mouldering 
arras, presented itself to view. At 
the approach of the figure, instantly 
it opened wide, and disclosed, within, a 
small closet, in one corner of which 
was placed a trunk, fastened with 
jocks and iron bars, as if the deposi- 
tory of some enormous treasure. But 
it was the receptacle of guilt! 

Baron. Of guilt! speak! be quick! 

Edward. \t concealed, within, the 
ashes of a murdered man! _ In size 
and form, the archetype of him, who 
thus had led me to this fatal secret ! 

Baron. But how know ye that mur- 
der was the instrument ? 

LordR (gloomily).'True, my Lord! 
It were highly unjust to conclude so 
rashly without authentic proof. 

Edward. That proof | have. (Lord 
R. starts.) 

Baron. Display it. 

Edward. It is.here, my Lord, in this 
bloody handkerchief! ( Pulls a hand- 
herchief from his bosom.) \t-is here, 
my Lord: iv this gore-ensanguined 
dagger! (shewinga dagger). ‘These, 
these, are such evidences, as no power 
on earth can invalidate ! 

Baron. Be not too rash: they might 
have been placed. there either by de- 
sign or chance, and certainly consti- 
tute no substantial proofs. 

Lord R. Right! This young man 
seems strangely infected with the idea. 
. is not for me to urge suspicions, 

ut— 

Edward. Ha! is it so?~Now then 
thou God of Heaven assist me! Hear 
me, my Lord! and you, officious 
stranger! Impelled by eager curiosity 
to investigate, even to the very hot- 
tom, this mysterious event, I searched 
with trembling hand the trunk; and 
with unhallowed haste, disturbed the 
fleshless bones of its silent owner. At 
length, auspicious Heaven smiled on 
my endeavours, for in one corner, cu- 
riously deposited, | found this paper— 
this damning evidence of unheard-of 
cruelty, wrung by remorse from one 
concerned in the dark transaction, 

WayiversaL Mac. Vou. XY. 
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Baron, You alarm me! read it. 

Lord R. Pshaw! Is it fitting that 
you my Lord, should be made the 
dupe of this boy's artifice and cun- 
ning? Already Isee through it; dis- 
miss him, as you value your own 
honour. | 

Edward. Boy! artifice! 

Baron. Excuse me stranger: 1 am 
resolyed to know the truth of this.— 
Read it, Edward. 

Edward, (Reads. ) “ Should chance 
e’er lead any human being ‘to this 
secret chamber, Oh respect the 
ashes of murdered innocence! The 
body you now behold was, once 
Lord Raymond, basely. and inbu- 
manly sacrificed by his brother the 
present Earl. Hesuborned me to 
his infernal purposes, and my bo- 
‘som is stained with unoffending 
blood! I bave written this, in the 
hope that the day may yet come 
when justice, retributive justice, 
** will fall upon the accursed head of 
** him my employer! Oh God! par- 
** don my offence. ' 

*“* Hugh Matchmont.” 


{ Lord Raymond, at the,conclusion 
of this, groans in the greatest 
agony, conceals his face in his 
garments, and falls back into his 
chair. The servants betray the 
utmost consternation. J 


Baron. Good Heavens! can all this 
be true? . 

Edward. True, my Lord.. Did Ed- 
ward ever yet tell a falshood? 

Baron. | thought my kifsman, Eart 
Raymond, of unblemished honour: 
so just, that even scandal itself forbore 
to taint his character. 

Edward. But here, even in this very 
paper, he stands accused of murder! 
Remorseless villain! 

Guiscard. . Haughty  stripling!— 
Whence this temerity to blast, thus, 
unheard, the character of a great and 
noble warrior? 

Edward. Your garb, officious stran- 
ger, shields you from my resentment. 
1 ain not the man to trample on the 
rights of hospitality. 

Guiscard. (To the BaronJ. My 
Lord, be cautious how you trust the 
assertions of this youth. Suspicion 
hangs about his tale, which seems to 
ee o mere work of ingenious false- 
100d. 

yeaa Falshood! Can I bear this? 
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( Draws.) Mark me, stranger! and 

ou, my worthy benefactor and my 
riend! on the clear evidence of this 
damning paper—of this (shewing the 
handkerchief) ,and of this (the dagger) 
-~do I accuse Earl Raymond of a most 
base, most foul, unhallowed murder, 
and I, will defend it, even at the peril 
of my life. 

Lord R. {Starting from his seat, and 
throwing off his disguise). Then be it 
so!, Earl Raymond answers thee, thou 
foul accuser! By Heaven! I could no 
longer brook thy audacious taunts !— 
Come on, I say; my soul thirsts to 
spill thy blood! 

Baron. Hold, I command ye !—My 
brain's confused! Edward, put up 
thy weapon. (Te Lord R.) Art thou 
indeed my worthy kinsman, to whom, 
so many years ago, I bade a last fare- 
well, even in this very place? The 
current lapse of time has so disfigured 
thee, that my weak memory will not 
now assist, me. 

Lord R. Tam. If you have still a 
deubt—behold this ring. 

Baron. Good Heaven! the very 
same I gave him at our last parting. 
My worthy, valued friend, let me em- 
brace thee once again. 

Lord R. Hold! Lam not worthy. 

Baron. How? 

Lord R. The accusation of*that in- 
trepid youth, for such | must call him, 
is true. Yes, Baro de Clifford,-in 
me behold—the murderer of my bro- 
ther! 

Baron. Almighty God! 

Lord R. Hear me. My measure of 

guilt was not yet full. ‘Thou knowest 


that now some twenty years ago, I. 


parted with: this castle and its ample 
domains, and retired into Northum- 
berland. You became: my successor 
here. But the guilty wretch can ne- 
ver fly fromf conscience! I bore abont 
me, one crimsoned ‘o'er with blood! 
In vain [ sought to lull its pangs by 
every means which ingenuity could 
devise. I was condemned of. Heaven, 
and this life was tome an eternal hell. 


Baron. Unfortunate man! what 
could prompt thee to so foul a deed? 


Lord R. Love! I saw my brother 
blessed in the possession of a lovely 
virtuous woman. He was young too; 
aud happiness for ever smiled around 

. his.steps.. My heart sickened at the 
sight, aud I resolved to blast his pros- 
pects by one decisive step. That step 






4. 
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was—his murder! One night, at. 

4 ° 
tended by a chosen companion, I way. 
laid him returning homeward from 
the chace; we succeeded: he knew 
not his assassin: for with his dyin 
breath he bequeathed to més 
that 1 was!—his estate, and all be. 
longing to it, and with his last words 
uttered a prayer to Heaven for my 
welfare! Oh then! could have stab. 
bed myself. God! God! never shalt 
] forget the anguish I felt at that awful 
moment. But it passed away! and 
we conveyed our hapleéss victim, in 
the dead of night, into that very room, 
where late yon fearless youth disco. 
vered the badges of my guil 

Edward. Oh Heaven! where were 
then your lightnings ? 

Lord R. Reports were now indus- 
triously spread, calculated to assuage 
the poignant grief of his distracted 
wite, whom, fit reward for my crimes! 
Tat length hojed to subdue. 

Baron. And didst thou? 

Lord R. No. She was inflexible. 

Baron. And what became of lier? 

Lord R. That I know not. She was 
pregnant at the time of her husband's 
death. But my unlawful passion knew 
rio controul. I resolvéd that farce 
should give what now, I found, fair 
words and kind forbearance never 
would effect. The very night on 
which I had fixed for the perpetration 
of my deed, she, unattended by any 
domestic, unprovided with any wealth, 
save a few jewels, fled the castle. 

Baron. ¥ led the castle! 

Lord R. Aye, and fruitless were all 
my endeavours to gain her by pursuit. 
Thus bafHled, even in the very hope 
nearest my heart, I became furious: 
my mind was harassed by painful re- 
trospections: my nights disturbed by 
horrid dreams; and I became a prey 
to remorse, despair, and disappoint- 
ment, The wretch who had assisted 
me, that Hugh Marchmont, whose 
testimony you have this day heard, [ 
murdered—that e, at least, might ne- 
ver babble.- Then in vain I sought to 
find that peace of mind which I had 
for ever forfeited, restored by travels 
I therefore left this castle. But no— 
I could not fly from conscience ! 


- Baron. What then made you now 


‘return toa place so Hateful to you? 


Lord R. That too I will tell you; 
and when you hear it, curse me!— 
Ambitious of a fair name, { wished lo 
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.for ever every possibility that | Edward. Witlock, my reputed fa- 
pan pe be thy That man, ther. (Makes a sign*to one of the ser- 
the trusty partner of my scheme, at- vants/. He has, my Lord, something 
tended me; and it was my intention to communicate, which I thought it 
io have destroyed this very day, by fitting should be known to you, Here 
fire, every vestige of my guilt, and he is. (Enter Joseph and Witlock.) 
with it the whole of that part of the Now, my good father, Joseph has in- 
castle. Aye, look at me! and curse formed me that you have some strange 
me if thou catist. events to relate. ig 

Edward. Hardened wretch! what Wétlock. Oh Edward! you will ne- 
does such villainy deserve? ver forgive me when I tell it! Iam 

lord R. Young man, thy looks ex- sure your generous mind will despise 
cite such mingled emotions in my the sordid motives which have actu< 
reast as words can ill express. When ated my conduct. 
ag saw thee, e’enthen my harrowed Edward. Oh do not judge thus. 
soul confessed, that in thee beamed owe thee much: and he who forgets 
forth the very image of my brother. the debt of gratitude, deserves him- 
Mark me! I speak not vaguely; in self to be forgotten by the world. 


look, in gesture, ad in voice thou art 
the same. 

Baron. Mysterious Heaven, thy will 
he done! For thee, thou wretched 
man, I would not more increase thy 
sufferings.. The tale thou hast just 
now related fills my heart with horror; 


Witlock. Forgive me when I say, 


you are not my son, but nobly born. 


Adelaide. (To Albert). Oh my bro- 


ther, support me; my heart is too full. 


Baron. Speak, old man, what thou 


knowest. 


Witlock. One stormy night I found 


and offended justice demands thy him exposed to the pitiless violence 
death as an atonement for thy mani- of the storm: close in a basket he lay, 
fold crimes. But I spare thee. Go! curjously nestled, wrapped in rich 
fly to some foreign land, and if thou attire. “With him, likewise, were 
canst, be happy, at least repent, and many jewels, money, and other valu- 
trust to the mercy of a just God. able things; these tempted me, and 
Lord RR. Ha! hal! ha! dost thou to secure the treasure, I never di- 
think that thus deprived even of the yulged the secret. But sorely bas ny 
semblance of honour, { will be con- heart smote many a time,since. Yet 
tent to live a wretched outcast? to be could [ never gain the courage to tell 
despised by man, and abhorred by the tale to the injured boy. 
Heaven! you should have known me = Edward. And what has now become 
better. No! 1 mock the puny ven- of them? 


geance of insulted man, and free my- —fyjt/ock. Alas! they are gone lon 
self—thus—/Stabs himself with a Ph, ys " Boat one 


dagger). Edward. Unfortunate wretch that I 
Baron, Hold! tear the dagger from am, ee eT Oe 
his grasp. Witlock. Oh Sir, forgive me! They 


Lord R. You strive in vain: [have were indeed applied to my necessities, 
at least been true to my own charac- 4j], save this seal and this paper ! 


ter. Edward, approach me!—Oh! c 
that pang! Sel sear Edward. tite uae me. pe by 
Edward. What! Oh speak! Heaven! it isso! laok, my Lord, it 
bears the arms of Raymond. But 
Lord R. Thou—art—the—(he en- what says the paper? (Reags.) “The 
deavours to utter his words but cannot). « offspring of aslaughtered father and, 
Oh! oh! (Dies. He is borne off the « 4 distracted heart-broken mother, 
stage. Guiscard follows), ‘* driven forth to misery and death by 
Edward. Oh! untimely death! thou “‘ a murderous brother, M. R.” — 
hast robbed me of the with nearest my (Drops on his knees.) Oh Almighty 
heart. My Lord, impelled by a resist- God! protect thy servant, whom ye 
less motive, lam indeed most anxious hast thas led through danger, a 


i 





that this mystery should be cleared up. 
There is one waiting without, who can 
say much respecting it. 

Baron. Who is it? 


whose enemies thou hast thus abashed. 

My Lord! can there exist a doubt in 

thy mind that Iam the offspring of 

that peer father, whese bleed, 
2A 2 ; 


I Na 
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yon breathless man most sacriligeous- 
y spilt? 

Baron. Truly I confess there is not. 
Nay, Edward, I have ever thought 
thee far above thy supposed origin, 
though, Heaven knows, never did [ 
suspect the liorrid deeds that have 
this day come to light. You may de- 
part for the present, old man; anon 
we'll speak further. 

Witlock. (To Edward.) Oh Sirt do 
not condemn my avarice; for I have 
indeed suffered all the pangs which 
the reflection of guilt can inflict. 

Edward Oh, pass it in peace; truly, 
freely, I forgive thee. 

Witleek. Do you? Heaven bless 
thee! Heaven bless thee! 

Edward. Now, my Lord, may I hope 
you will participate in this unexpect- 
ed fortune? 

Baron. Thy happiness is mine. 

Edward. (To Albert). My more 
than brother; will you again think 
me worthy of a place m thy esteem ? 

Albert. Ob Edward, pardon the foul 
suspicions which] have uttered against 
thee. Gorbuc is no more, but— 

Edward. No more! believe me I 
regret that. 

Baron. You astonish me! 

Albert. With his last words he im. 
plored forgiveness of thee, my father, 
for all the feul intentions be had 
planned against thee! Oh, they were 
manifold. And to thee, Edward, he 
did confess the vile plot which he had 
conspired agaiust thy life, though with 
due contrition and repentance. 

Edward. Be it forgiven there /— 
{ Pointing to Heaven.) 

Baron. But let not vain regrets dis- 
turb that pure, unlooked-for harmony 
which now begins to dawn upon us. 
Adelaide, methinks you appear but 
little to particip@te in the geveral hap- 
piness. 

Adelaide. Can I, my father, be sar- 
rowful amid such glad events, even 
though tinged as they are withgloomy 
sorrow? h no, my heart is full of 
gladness. 

Baron. Aye, but full as it is, [ dare 
say you have room to receive one little 
bit more. Come hither, my girl, and 
vive. me thy haid.—/To Edward). 
Yake ber Edward, and a father’s blés- 
sing be her dowry. 

Leonora, {To Joscph.) There, my 
e!d-boy, did'nt I say it would be so? 





(Marcr 
Joseph. Now 1 am indeed happ 


Come along, Leonora, we'}] go and 
mug ourselves upon the oceasjon! - 
Ex 

Edward. Oh my Lord! years of end: 
less gratitude yould ill’ repay this 
lovely treasure! Blessed. with her 
with thee, and Albert, I may then de: 
fy the world, for my happiness will 
thus be centered in domestic com. 
forts, and domestic peace! And should 
a smiling offspring bless my declining 
years, my sons I'll teach to shun the 
snares of mad ambition, and of guilty 
passion ! 


Where vice once strikes, virtue can never 
grow, 

Tho’ still from her all earthly blessings 
flow ! 





PeGasus in SERVITUDE. 
A Romance of the 19th Century, 


1. 


ONCE, in a town, there was a fair, 

It matters not exactly where, 
At which rare things were bought and sold, 
Of tin and brass, and lead and gold, 
And sheep and cows, and ducks and pigs, 
And ribbons, garters, hose, and wigs, 
And gin and cheese, and nuts and ale, 
To make the thresher wield his flail, 
And some strange things were there far 

sale 
By women often miss’d; 
And strolling gossips told the tale 
To buxom lass with longings pale 
How oft they'd slily been so frail 
To kiss and tw be kiss’d. 
And maidens there, of scarce fifteen, 
Who ne‘er before a fair had seen, 
With yellow shoon and ’kerchief blue, 
With ribbands deck’d of bonny blue, 
And stays to keep their pouting breast 
And make a slender ninepin waist, 
Were oftby swains too rudely press’d 
To yield their charms, and charms they 
had 

To plague and please each am'‘rous lad, 


re * 


And lads there were, in Sunday geer, 
Who came to drink or ale or beer, 

In leathern breeches proudly dight, 
For eyes of girls a cheering sight ; 
With coats compos’d of second cloth, 
Nor torn nor eaten by the moth ; 
With buttons large and collar low, 
And skirts a'yard im length I trow ; 
Some in their shoes had buckles bright, 
And some had strings in fashion’quite ; 
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had hosen black and white, 
oo ron had rib’d and some had plain ; 
And some had pumps to dance at night, 
And some had boots who would not deign 
To dance to fife or fiddle strain, 
Who smil’d to hear the girls complain 

Of want of dancing beaux ; 
Oblig’d to sit on chair or stool, 
First like an ass, be ~ a foo}, 
ji drop of gin to coo 

arene yy heit stomachs or their toes. 


And some arriv’ from Wapping stairs, 
From Croydon and from Greenwich fairs, 
” Prom Shoreditch and St. Giles: 

Who came to seli their cakes and pears, 
Their metal and their earthen wares, 

Their hammers and their files, 
And men and ragged dames were seen, 
With hair unkempt and villain mien, 
In ev'ry part of road and green, 

Plying their gambling trade. 
With turn-abouts and lucky holes, 
With skittles and with jumping poles, 
With loaded dice and plugged bowls, 

And cards themselves had made. 
And S——s brought his blackzuard troop 
To tumble, dance, and jump and stoop, 
With tinsel’d coat and filthy shirt, 
With paper frills to hide the dirt 
From eyes of gazing love-sick flirt, 
IV. 

And on the green the fair arose 
With stalls and booths and raree-shows ; 
With bears that roam on Greenland snowsy 
And monkeys, apes, and beasts of prey, 
The lion king, and eagle grey, 

The tyger and the fox ; 
The leopard and the panther bold, 
The serpent with his spots of gold, 
And beasts that live on hill or wold, 

Or nestle in the rocks. 

V. 

And boys and girls, and wives and men, 
Rush’d forth to see, from Essex fen, 
A Venus born‘on Afric’s shore, 
A shame to those who brought her o’er, 
Aad greater shame to brutish men 
To lodge a female in a den, 
With whips and stripes to bid her rise 
When on her lair she weeping lies, 
Far from the land which gave her birth, 
Without a kindred soul on earth, 
To soothe her sorrows, calm her grief, 
Or give her burthen’d heart relief. 
Q'tis a stain on Britain’s land, 
Where Freedom waves her sacred wand, 
Where none are slaves, but all are free, 
That one in slavery vile should be, 

Like beast in caravan: 
For others gain oblig’d to show 
To staring duke, or lord or beau, 
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VI. 
But most of all the people star’d 
To see a man who shameless dar’d 
To bring a horse to market there, 
Of dignified and noble air, 
But born and bred no one knew where, 
Nor knew his dam nor sire : 
He seem’d to spurn the ground he trod, 
And with his bounds uprear’dthe sod, 
And proudly scorn’d the whip and rod, 
So full of native fire. 
Two wings he bore expanded wide, 
High on the stormy clouds to ride, 
Or pierce the starry vault ; 
His mane a meteor shone in air, 
His look was keen, his make was fair, 
A beast he shone most grand and rare, 
Without a spot or fault. 
Vil. 
And round him now the throng arriv’d ; 
The farmers one and all contriv’d 
To view the beast of foreigy: air 
In beauty great beyond compare ; 
And men from livery stables hied, 
Who beasts of sorry figure ride, 
Like Rozinante, Quixote’s steed, 
All skin and bone for want of feed, 
Who often sell to spendthrift heirs 
The beasts they’ ve bought at distant fairs, 
And swear they’re sound in limb and wind, 
Which soundness they can never find 
in horsesthat-they buy ; 
For when the spendthrift has to sell, 
They then on wind and spavins dwell, 
And find the heels with humors swell, 
Then swear by G—d and then by H—1 
The horse has lost an eye. 
Vill. 
Amongst the rest Hob fortmost tame 
T’ inspect the beast, if he was lame ; 
But scarce his.eyes had view'd the brute, 
He rag’d and star’d,was near struck mute ; 
Odzooks, he cried, what thing be that, 
I wish my Dobbin was as fat 
Dang me if I don’t—that is flat ; 
A horse like him I ne’er have seen 
In plough, nor cart, nor racing green, 
In village, nor in town; 
For wings it has, and sure ean fly 
High as an eagle t’wards the sky, 
But were I e’er to ride so high 
~ I should come tumbliug down, 
Still I should like a team like him, 
With eyes ight and make so trim, 
Ten acres then {’d plough each day, 
And laugh te see how neighbor Grey 
- Would with his team move slowly on, 
Whilst I should have my labor done 
When he, poor dolt, had just un : 
To fix his team and loudly bawl gecho 5 
And then equipp’d with boots and whip, 
I'd slily give my dame the slip, 


Her monstrous shapes, both high and low, And over hedge and ditch I’d skip, 


Her jutting rear and van, 


And bethe foremost with my tallyho. 
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‘The beast I’ll buy, or cheap or dear, 
My dame shall give him strength’ning 
cheer, 
With pillion then our course we'll steer 
To ev’ry mart and fair : 
‘Then folk will stare, and wond’ring cry 
Sure these be people from the sky, 
For see the horse has wings to fly 
From London Tower to Ayr. 
IX. 
Thou fool,says Jack,thousure must dream, 
To drive that horse in plough or team, 
Or with thy wife to market go 
On pillion jolting to and fro ; 
That horse is riot of earthly breed 
He scorns on hay or corn to feed, ’ 
To stray on plain or flowery mead, 
On stubble or on field : 
On mountain tops he proudly rears, 
Nor art of man nor power he fears, 
Par is his flight as distant spheres, 
Nor freedom will he yield. 
R. H. 
[To he continued.] 
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To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 


On the Prans pursued for sEPARat- 
1xG the Peorte from the Esta- 
BLISHED CHURCH. 


if there be any truth in the old 
adage, That a house divided 
against itself cannot stand, it is surely 
page the attention of those who 
are placed in authority to consider 
seriously, whether some rules and 
regulations ought not to be adopted 
to prevent the rapid separation from 
the Established Church, without 
wang any violen¢e to the consciences 
of those who pretend to be the only 
Gospel er Evangelical Teachers to 
instruct others in the way of salva- 
tion. 

If we look into the list of subscri- 
bers for promoting the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, we shall be 
led to conclude that they are all en- 
deavouring to proceed to thesame 
great end by the same means, as the 
names of many respectable persons 
appear, both of the Clergy and Laity, 
and several of them of high rank in 
their different stations ; and the keen 
eye of suspicion must allow, that 
many of them are guided by the 
purest motives in bestowing their 
mite for translating, printing, and 
distributing the scriptures to those 
who have never heard of, or baye not 
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sufficiently attended to, the know. 
ledge of the necessity of a Redeemer 
to deliver them from the curse of the 
law. Far he it from me to wish tg 
witehold this knowledge, which 
Revelation points out to us, from 
any rational being in the universe; but 
when there are so many jarring opj- 
nions on different points of doctrin 
united in the same work, great car 
ought to be taken that the translations 
should be delivered pure into every 
hand. If the extensiveness of thé 
plan of this Society be considered, it 
will strike every reflecting person, 
that a wide door is opened for the 
Jetting in of as many different doc. 
trines as there are different sectaries 
inthe world. They propose te trans- 
late the Gospels into the peculiar die 
lect of the Grison Mountaineers, and 
into the various dialects of the East; 
the Malayan, Chinese, the Persian, 
the Hindostanee, the Bengalee, the 
Mahratta, and the Sanscrit: and the 
Gospel of St. Matthew into the Kal. 
muc and the Lampore languages, 
They also intend to include the Ger. 
man, .the Bohemian, the Polish, the 
Swedish, the Russian, the Laplan- 
dish, the Spanish, the Portuguese, 
the Italian, and the Dutch tongues, 
Is not this a large field for an over- 
heated imagination to display its zeal, 
by offering to the serious enquirer 
to secure bis admission into heaven 
by the aid of the key of St. Peter, or 
some peculiar tenet of equal efficacy ? 
Where shal] we find a sufficient 
number of learned men of cool heads 
and sound judgments: to compare so 
many different languages with tle 
original, to correct ‘the errors which 
may and must necessarily arise in 
carrying on such an extensive work 
with so much expedition, that it may 
be apprehended that the errors of the 
press will be very considerable? By 
the union of so many Dissenters and 
Churchmen, as appear in the list of 
the present British and Foreign Bible 
Society, we may suppose that they 
are composed of Swedenborgians, 
Baptists, ‘Quakers, Hutchinsonians, 
Calvinists, Socinians, Unitarians, 
Trinitarians, and all the arians and 
isms you can name; and can it be 
thought that they are all of them s 
inattentive about their own ers 
as not to endeayour to establish the 
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faith they profess in preference toany mysteries of their sect, and placed in 
other ? her proper class, that she may declare 
“ While the Establishment remains, the state of her mind from time to 
it will be as the center or key-stone time to the person who presides over 
of the building, to unite Dissenters of it; in other words, she 1s to confess 
every denomination in their endea- what disorderly thoughts rise in the 
yours to undermine the foundation of mind to prevent her making any pro- 
the Church. ‘This willbe their rally- gress in the path of grace. This se- 
ing point ; and should they ever suc- cret examination may be converted 
ceed in their attempts, their hands to as many artful purposes as confes- 
“will soon be raised against each other, sion has been in the Roman Church, 
and the strongest arm will prevail in If the new convert should not regu- 
establishing thé faith to be received; larly attend the meeting, or if she 
for an overheated zeal is but seldom should not bé present at the exami- 
accompanied with a tolerating spirit, nation of her class, she is visited by a 
toallow liberty of conscience to those member of the society, to inquire 
whose belief many differ from their into the reason of her inattention, and 
own. Such self-righteous ia to warn her from falling away from 
think and say, with the proud Pha- the faith, lest her last state should be 
yisee, Stand off, for I am holier than worse than the first. 

thon. This single conceit is sufficient | When they have gained any con- 
of itself to stimulate a bigotted en- verts by smoking, or any other art, 
thusiast to encompass sea and land they are required to contribute to the 
to make proselytes, but this is no necessity of the saints, to the building 
proof of his being actuated with the of chapels, to the support of the 
spirit from above, for the arts and preachers, and towards various other 
cunning of the world are frequently expences; and a list is kept of all 
discovered behind the scene. his is their members, and opposite to their 
evident, by introducing smoking as names is placed the sum that each 
a useful expedient to forward their weekly or monthly subscribes, that 


views in making proselytes. om may be admonished if they do it 


When they intend to make an at- 
tempt on an ignorant cottager, two or 
three of the most artful of the Metho- 


with a sparing hand, or if they do not 
ive according to theirsituation‘in life. 
hey are also frequently called upon 


* shoul 





dists take a walk in the country ; and to purchase sermons, and a variety of 
when they come to = detent iliinn religious methodistical tracts, to in- 
house, where comfort and content crease the fund of the Book-room in 
appear to have fixed their abode, one London; and they draw from many 
of the company walks in, and desires what ought to be applied towards the 
to light his pipe, and, on casting his support of their families. I wish li- 
eye round the room, if he discovers berty of conscience, and the know- 
a book he examines it, and enters ledge of Jesus Christ, to extend to 
into conversation with the woman on every human being, but I cannot 
some religious subject: if she asks approve of the money rr drained 
him to sit down, he will answer that from the lowest of the people by any 
he has two companions without wait- mean art. 
ing for him, and he will callthem in. _ If the British and Foreign Bible So- 
‘As they are all in the secret, they im- ciety had not any indirect scheme to 
mediately enter on the subject of their answer, why did,they hurry their edi- 
visit, and, if they gain the,attention tion of the Bible intended for the 
of their hostess, they will ask her, Welch people through the press with 
before they part, to join in prayer, so much expedition, by sending dif- 
and give her an invitation to attend ferent parts to ditterent printers ; and 
the meeting, to hear the word preach- why was it put into the hands of the : 
ed, as the only sure way to obtain most zealous sectary in the whole 
salvation, and to escape from ever- country, toforward and to distribute ; 
lasting perdition. If the woman whén it was known to them, that the 
d attend, and become a convert, Society for propagating Christian 
she is initiated by degrees into the Knowledge had @dered twenty thon- 
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sand copies of the Bible to be printed 
for the Welch, and had taken every thousand bibles produce. ‘It may be 
hecessary precaution to have acorrect expected that, under the fostering 
copy? If cash be so ery plentiful hand of the British and Foreign Bible 
<th the Members of the British and. Society, - the pretended converte 
Foreign Bible Society, that they can evangelical preachers from the Israel. 
afford to expend it where there is no ites will soon considerably inecreg 
urgent necessity, why shéuld they if money can be collected by them, 
endeavour to obtain it, by sending Such is the effect of novelty, that the 
collectors round the country to levy people, like the Athenians of old, are 
contributions without any legal au- always ready to listen to any thing 
thority? they think new. This curiosity has 
extended even to the inhabitants of 
why not another? And why should the Zetland Islands, and the Method. 
a sufferer by anjaundation or a fire, ists have even there sown divisions in 
or a parish for ‘the rebuilding of a the Presbyterian Church, and drawn 
church, be compelled to apply tothe the affections of the people from their 
Chancellor to authorise them, under ancient pastors: if they succeed jg 
the’Great Seal, to collect the charita- this, they are sure to gain converts, 
ble contributions of well-disposed — In the most correct lives there may 
persons, and for which they are to be frequently discovered imperfec. 
pay the Cigncery fees ? tions and blemishes by those who 
Tn times like the present, when the are seeking for them; and it is the 
country is swarming with what are practice of the Methodists to watch 
called Evangelical Preachers, and for the slips of the Clergy of the 
young men are becoming Dissenting Established Church with as man 
Ministers to evade the ballot for the eyes as Argus possessed, As whatis 
local mititia, is there not soniewhere frequently deemed an_ innocent 
a culpable neglect in suffering such amusement by a Churchman, is by 
people to traverse the country in all a Methodist considered as an heinous 
directions, to draw away silly people, crime ; they have no difficulty in dis- 
to hear, in the cant phrase, what they -covering the mote in their brother's 
call a fine man? It is said that three eye, and the spreading it from meet 
hundred of them are already in ing to meeting, to blacken the pa. 
Wales, which is a proof that they rochial ministers in the opinion of the 
have either made a rapid progress in people. 
the knowledge of the scriptures, since | Wherever the art and cunning of 
the Members of the British and Fo- the’ world shew themselves, the old 
reign Bible Society have made their and the cautious will be apt to cons 
distributions; or that the people in clude, that the spreading of the know- 
general must suppose that any parti- ledge of the scriptures, and the simple 
cular qualification is unnecessary for truths of the Gospel, are but secon- 
instructing others, proyided the dary views with those who practise 
teacher has the impuderice toget into them. ‘This appears, at least, to be 
2 pulpit, and speak the most incohe- setting out on false principles ; for we 
rent nonsense for an hour, without are direeted first to seek and practise 
blushing. If such persons can obtain truth and righteousness, thaf success 
heenses for preaching under the tole- may attend our endeavours. If the 
yation act for sixpence, surely they. projectors of the British and Foreign 
ought not to be su:tered, like quack- Bible Society mean nething more 
doctors, to run about the country, than the promoting of the glory of 
but be confined, by statute, to some God and the pa. of men, they 
particular chapels. cannot refuse to act in conjunction 
It is evident, that since the year with the Society which has been so 
1796, when the S.ciety for propagat- long established for promating Chris- 
ing Christian Knowledge distributed tian&Knowledge. This will be letting 
10,000 lybles in Wales, three hundred their light shiae before men, without 
Welch praachers bave started up, the suspicion of any tincture of se¢- 
atid it will be diffevlt to say how tarian deplicity. 
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many more will the edition of twep; 


If one body of people can do this, 
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Yn Account of the different Inpian second about twelve miles in the rear 
Nations inhabiting the Districts of the lead mines; and the third on 
bordering on the be go Mississippi. Turkey river, half a league from its 
By Major Z. M. Pixe.* entrance. They are engaged in the 

’ ; same wars, and have the same alli- 
ag first nation of Indians whom ances as the Sacs, with whom they 
| we met with in ascending the must be considered as indissolubly 

Mississippi from St. Louis were the ynited. They hunt on both sides of 

Sacs, WhO principally reside in four the Mississi pi from the river Jowa, 

a The‘ first is situated at the below the Prairie des Chiens, to a 

head of the Rapids des Moines on the yiver of that name above the said vil- 

western shore, consisting of thirteen Jage, They raise a great quantity of 

log lodges, the second on a prairie, ON ¢orn, beans, and melons ; the former 
the eastern shore about sixty miles of those articles in such abundance 


gbove, the third on Rock riyer, about 
three miles from the entrance, and 
the last on the river Jowa. They 
bunt on the Mississippi and its con- 
fluent streams from the Illinois to the 
river Jowa, and on the plains west of 
them which border on the Missouri. 


as to sel] many hundred bushels per 
annum. 
The Jowas reside on the rivers des 
Moines and Jowa in two villages. 
They hunt on the western side of the 
Mississippi, the river des Moines, 
and westward to the,Missouri; their 


They are so pertectly consolidated wars and alliances are the same as 
with the Reynards, that they scarcely those of the Sacsand Reynards, under 
can be termed a distinct nation, but whose special protection they con- 
recently there appears to be a schism geiyed themselves to be. They cul- 
between them; the latter not ap- tiyate some corn, but not so much in 
proving of the insolence and ill will proportion as the two latter nations : 
which has marked the conduct pf the {heir residence being on the small 
former to the United States on many streams in the rear of the Mississippi, 
late occurrences. hey have for out of the high road of commerce, 
many years past made war, under renders them less civilized. The 
Reynards, and Jowas, since the 

of the two former with the 


the auspices of the Sioux, on the gacs, 
Santeaux, Osages, and Missouries, but treaty 
as at present, through the influence [nited States, claim the land from 
of the Unitefl States, a peace has the entrance of the Jauflione on the 


been made between them and the western side of the Mississippi, u 
pations of the Missouri, and by the the Jatter river to the Jowa, shove the 
game means between the Sioux and Prairie des Chiens, and westward to 
Sauteaux, their principal allies: it the Missouri, but the limits between , 
appears that jt would be by nomeans themselves are undefined. All the 
adifficult matter to induce them to Jand formerly claimed by those na- 
make a general peace and pay still tions east of the Mississippi, is now 
greater attention to the cultivation of ceded to the United States; but they 
the earth, as they now raise a Consi- reserved to themselves the privilege 
derable quantity of corn, beans, au@ of hunting and residing on it as 
melons, The character they bear ysyal, 


with their savage brethren is, that — By killing the celebrated Sac chief 
they are much more to be dreaded for Pontiac, the Illinois, Cahokias, Kas- 
their deceit and disposition for stra- }askias, and Priores, kindled a war 
tagem, than for open courage. ., With the allied nations of Sacs and 
se Reynards reside in three vil- Reynards, which has been the cause 
lages, the ‘first situated on the west- of “the almost entire destruction of 
em side of the Mississippi, six miles the former nations. 
above the rapids of Rock river; the ‘The inebagoes, or Puants, are a 
nation who reside on the river Oxtis- 
* Extracted from his Exploratory consing, Rock and Fox rivers, and 
Travels, of which important work we Green bay, in seven villages, whick 
shall shortly present a detailed ac- are situated as follows: viz. 1st, at the 
count to our readers, in our critical entrance of Green bay; 2d, at the 
department. end of Green bay; 3d, Wuckan; 
Universal Mac. Voy. XY, 2B 
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4th, lake Puckaway; 5th, portage of 
the Ouisconsing; Oth and 7th, both 
on Rock river. Those villages, ane so 
situated, that the Winebagees. can 
embody the whole force of .their na- 
tion, at one point of their territory, in 
four days. hey hunt on the, Quis- 
consing, Rock river, and ‘the eastern 
side of the Mississippi, from’ Rock 
river to the Prairie des Chiens, on 
Jake Michigan, Black river, and. the 


countries between lakes Michigan, 


Huron, and Superior. From ajtradi- 
‘ion amongst ea and their 
speaking the same language as the 
Ottoes of the river Plate,, 1 am con- 
fident in asserting that they are a ma- 
tion who have emigrated from Mexi- 
co, to avoid the oppression of the 
Spaniards ; and the time may be fixed 
at one and a half centuries past, when 
they were taken under the protection 
of the Sioux, to whom they still .pro- 
fess.to owe faith, and at least brother- 
ly attention. ‘They have formerly 
been at war with the nations west of 
the Mississippi, but appear recently 
to have laid down the hatchet. They 
are reputed brave, but from every cir- 
cumstance their neighbours distin- 
guish their bravery as the ferocity of 
a tiger, rather than the deliberate 
resolution of a man. _ Lately their 
conduct has been such as to authorize 
the remark made by a chief of a 
neighbouring nation, that a white 
man never should lic down to sleep 
ig their villages without precaution, 

The Menomene, or Fols Avoin na- 
tion, as it is termed by the French, 
reside in seven villages,” situated as 
follows: viz. Ist, at the river Meno- 
mene, fitteen leagues from Green 
bay, on the north side of the lake: 
ad, at Green bay : 3d" at Little Ko- 
Kalin: 4th, portage of Kokalin: 5th, 
Puant lake: 6th, entrance of a small 
lake on Fox river: and ,7th, behind 
Les Buttes des Morts. Their hunting 
qeunds are the same as those of the 

inebagoes, only that, owing to the 
very high estimation in which they 
are held both by the Sioux and Chip- 
peways, they are frequently permitted 
to ys near the Raven river on the 
Mississippi, which may be termed the 
battle ground between those two 
great nations. 

The language which they speak is 
singular, for no white man has ever 
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yet been known to, acquire itz Bat 
this may probably be attributed to 
their all understanding the Algon. 
quin, in which they. and the Wie. 
bagoes carry on all conferences with 
the whites or other nations; and- the 
facility with which that language jg 
acquired, is a further reason for ifs 
prevalence. 

The Fols Avoin, although a small 
nation, aré respected, by all their 
neighbours for their bravery and if. 
dependent spirit, and esteemed by the 
whites as their friends and protectots, 
when in their country. 

The Sacs, Reynards, Puants, and 
Menomenes all’ reside, when not‘at 
their villages, in lodges in the form of 
an ellipsis, some of them thirty to 
forty feet in length, by. fourteen 
or fifteen wide ; which are sufficiently 
large to shelter sixty people from the 
storm, or for twenty to reside’ in; 
Their covering is formed of tushes 
plaited into mats, and carefully tied 
to poles. In the centre are fires, im- 
mediately over whieh igs a small apers 
ture in the lodge, which in fair 
weather is sufficient to give vent to 
the smoke, but in bad weather you 
must lie down’on the ground to pre- 
— being considerably incommoded 

y it. 

We next came to that powerful 
nation the Sioux, the dread of whom 
is extended over all the savage tribes, 
from the confluence of the Missis 
sippi and Missouri, to the Raven 
river on the former, and to the Snake 
Indians on the latter; but in those 
limits are many nations, whom they 
consider as allies, on a similar footing 
with the allies of ancient Rome, that 
is, humble dependents. But the 
Chippeway nation is an, exception, 
who have maintained a long contest 
with them, owing to their count 
being intersected by numerous small 
lakes, water-courses, impenetrable 
morasses, and swamps; and th 
have hitherto bidden defiance to all 
the attacks of their neighbours. In 
order to have acorrect idea of the 
Sioux nation, it is necessary to di- 
vide it into the ditferent bands as 
distinguished by themselves, Agree- 
ably to this plan, I shall begin with 
the Minowa Kantong, or Gens du 
Lac, who extend from the Prairie des 
Chiens to La Prairie des Francois, 
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thirty-five miles up the St. Peter’s. chief Wuckieu Nutch, or the Ton- 
This band is again subdivided into nerre Rowge. The second, called the’ 
four parts under different chiefs. Sussitongs proper, are headed by Wa- 
The first of these most ‘generally re- canto (or Esprit Bleu). These two 
sides at their village “on the upper sub-bands hunt eastward to the Mis- 
Jowa river above the Prairie des. sissippi, and ap that river as far as 
Chiens, and is commanded by Wa- Raven river. ‘The fourth great band 
pasha, a chief whose father was con- are the Yanctongs, who are dispersed 
sidered as the first chief of all the from the Montagnes de la Prairie, 
Sioux nations. This subdivision hunts which extend from St. Peter’s to the 
on both sides of the Mississippi, and Missouri, to the river des Moines. 
its confluent streams, from the Prairie ‘They are divided into two grand divi- 
des Chiens to Buffalo river. The sions, generally termed the Yanc- 
second subdivision resides near the tongs of the north and the Yanc- 
head of lake Pepin, and hunts from tongs of the south. ‘The former are 
the Buffalo river to near the river St. headed by a chief, called Muckpeanu- 
Croix. The chief’s name is Talan- tab, or Nuage Rouge, and those, of 
amane, a very celebrated warrior. Prairie by Petessung. This band are 
he third subdivision resides between never stationary, but, with the Te- 
Cannon river and the entrance of tons, are the most erratic of all the 
St. Peter’s. It is headed by Chatewa- Sioux; sometimes to be found on the 
conamani; their principal hunting borders of the lower Red river, 
ground is on the St. Croix; they have sometimes on the Missouri, and on 
a village at a place called the Grand those immense plains which lie be- 
Marais, fifteen miles below the en- tween the two rivers. ‘ 
trance of the St. Peter’s. It is situated The fifth great band are the Tetons, 
on the eastern bank of the Mississip- who are dispersed on both sices of the 
i, and consists of eleven lag huts. Missouri. On the north, principally 
he fcurth subdivision is situated in from the river Chien up. and on the 
the territory extending from the en- south, from the Mahas to the Mine- 
trance of the St. Peter’s to the Prairie tares or Gross Ventre. ‘They may be 
des Francois; it is headed by a chief divided into the Tetons of the north 
called Chatamutah, but a young man and south; but the immense plains 
named Wagaganage has recently over which they rove with the Yanc- 
taken the lead in all its councils and tongs, render it impossible to point 
affairs of state. It has one village out their places of habitation. 
nine miles ip the St. Peter's, on the — The sixth and smalfest band of the 
north-east side. This barid, Minowa Sioux, are the Washpeconte, who re- 
Kantong, are reputed the bravest of side generally on the lands west of the 
all the Sioux, and have for years been Mississippi, between that river and 
opposed to the Fols Avoin Sauteurs, the Missouri. They hunt most gene- 
who are reputed the bravest of all rally on the head of the river des 
the numerous bands of the Chippe- Moines. ‘They appeared to me to be 
ways. ‘The second band of the the most stupid of all the Sioux. 
Sioux are the Washpetong, or Gens The Minowa Kantongs are the only 
des Feuilles, who inhabit the country band of Sioux who use canoes, and 
from the Prairie des Francois, nearly are by far the most civilized, being 
to Roche Blanche, on the St. Peter’s. the only ones who have ever built 
Their first chief is Wasonquianni. log huts, or cultivated’ any species of 
They hunt on the St. Peter's, alsoon vegetables, and they but a very 
the “Mississippi, up Rum river, and small quantity of corn and beans ; 
sometimes follow the buffalo on the for although ions with them in Sep- 
Their subdivisions Iam un- tember or October, I never saw one 
acquainted with. kettle of either, always using ‘the 
he third band are the Sussitongs; wild oats for bread. _ This production 
they extend from the Roche Blanche nature has furnished to all the most 
to Lac de la Grosse Roche, on the uncultivated nations of the north- 
river St. Peter's; they ate divided in- west -continent, who may gather a 
to two subdivisions. © The first band, sufficiency in autumn. ’ This, added 
called the Carrees, are headed by the to - productions of the chase an’ 
2B2 “ 


_ — 


plains. 
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the net, ensures them a subsistence 
through all the seasons of the year. 
‘This band is entirely armed with fire- 
arms, but is not considered by the 
other bands as any thing superior on 
that account, especially on the plains. 

The Washpetongs are a roving 
band; they leave the river St. Peter's 
in the month of April, and do not 
return from the plains until the month 
of August, The Sussitongs of Roche 
Blanche; have the character of being 
the most evil disposed Indians on the 
river St. Peter’s. They likewise fol- 
Jow the buffalo in the spring and 
summer months. The Sussitongs of 
the Lac de la Grosse Roche have the 
character of good hunters, and brave 
warriors, which may principally be 
attributed to their chief the Tonnerre 
Rouge, who at the present day is 
allowed by both white people and 
savages of different bands (often 
their own chiefs) to be the first man 
in the Sioux nation. The Yanctongs 
and Tetons are the most indeperid- 
ent Indians in the world; they fol- 
low the buffalo as chance directs, 
cloathing themselves with the skin, 
and making their lodges, saddles, and 
bridles, of the same materials, the 
flesh of the animal furnishing their 
food. Possessing an innumerable 
stock of horses, they are here this 
day and five hundred miles off in 
ten days hence, and find themselves 
equally at home in either place, 
moving with a rapidity scarcely to be 
anes by. the inhabitants of the 
civilized world. 

The trade of the Minowa Kan- 
tongs, Washpetongs, Sussitongs, and 
part of the Yanctongs, is all derived 
trom the traders of Michillimackinac, 
and the latter supply the Yanctongs 
of the north and Tetons with the 
small quantities of iron-works which 
they require. Fire-arms are not in 
much estimation with them. The 
Washpecontes trade principally with 
the people of the Prairie des Chiens. 

The claim of. limits of the Siorix 
nation is allowed by all their neigh- 
bours to commence at the Prairie 
des Chiens, and to ascend the Missis- 
sippi on both sides the Rayen river, 
up that river to its sourc@, thence to 
the source of St. Peter's, from thence 
to the Montagnes de la Prairie, 
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river to the Mahas, bearing thence 
north-east to the source of the river 
des Moines, and from thence again 
to the Prairie des Chiens. They also 
claim a large territory seuth of the 
Missouri, but how far it extends ig 
uncertain. The country east of the 
Mississippi from Rum river to Raven 
river is likewise in dispute between 
them and the Chippeways, and hag 
been the scene of many a sharp en- 
counter for near one hundred and 
fifty years past. From my know. 
ledge of the Sioux, I do not hesitate 
to pronounce them the most war- 
like and independent nation of the 
Indians within the boundaries of the 
United States, their every passion be- 
ing subservient to that of war, while 
at the same time the traders feel 
themselves perfectly secure from any 
combination being made against 
them. But it is extremely necessary 
to be caretul not to injure the honour 
or feelings of an individual, which ig 
certainly the principal cause of many 
broils that occur between them. 
Never was a trader known to suffer 
in the estimation of the nation by 
resenting any indignity offered him, 
even if he went so far as the taking of 
the lite of the offender. Their gut. 
tera] pronunciation, high cheek bones, 
their visages, and distinct manners, 
together with their own traditions, 
supported by the testimony of neigh- 
bouring nations, put it in my mind 
beyond the shadow of a doubt, that 
they have emigrated from the north- 
west point of America, to which they 
had come across the narrow straits, 
which in that quarter divide the two 
continents, and are absolutely de- 
scendants of a Tartar tribe. 

The only personal knowledge I 
have of the Chippeway nation, is re- 
stricted to the tribes of the south of 
lake Superior ; head waters of the 
Chippeway river and the St. Croix, 
and those who reside at Sandy Jake; 
Leech lake, Rainy lake, Red lake, 
and the head of the Red river, the 
Mississippi, and Raven rivers. Like 
the Sioux, they are divided into many 
bands, the names of only seven of 
which I am acquainted with. I shall 
begin with those who reside on the 
south sidg of lake Superior, and op 
Sandy and Leech lakes, with the ad- 


thence to the Missouri, down that jacent country, They are generally 
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denominated by the traders by the 
name of Sautéaux, but those of the 
head waters of the Chippeway and 
St. Croix rivers, are called Fols Avoin 
Sqauteanx: I am unacquainted with 
the names of their chiefs. Those of 
Sandy lake are headed by a chief 
called Catawabata, or De Breche. 
They hunt on the Mille Lacs, Red 
jake, and the eastern bank of the 
Mississippi, f-orn Ram river up to the 
Raven river, and from thence on both 
sides of the Mississippi to Pine river, 
on that river also, up ihe Mississippi 
again to Sandy lake, to nearly about 
one hundred miles above that lake. 
Those of Leech lake hunt on its 
streams, lake Winipic, upper Red 
Cedar Jake, the Otter tail lake, head 
of Raven river, and the wre part of 
lower Red river: their chief is La 
Gueule Plate, or Eskibugeckoge. 


2d. The Crees reside-on Red Jake, 
gnd hunt in its vicinity, and on Red 
river; their first chief's name is 
Wiscoup, or Le Sucre. 


3d. The Nepesangs reside on lake 
Nippising, and on lake St. Joseph. 


4th. The Algonquins reside on the 
lake of the two mountains, and are 
dispersed along the north side of 
lakes Ontario and Erie. From this 
tribe the language of the Chippeways 
derives its name, and the whole na- 
tion is frequently designated by the 
same appellation. 

5th. The Ottoways reside on the 
north-western side of lake Michigan 
and Jake Huron, and hunt between 
those lakes and Jake Superior. 

6th. The Irriquois Chippeways are 
dispersed along the banks of all the 
great lakes from Ontario to the Lake 
of woods. 

7th. The Muscononges reside on 
the waters of lower Red river, near 
to lake Winipic, and are the farthest 
band of the Chippeways.. The Chip- 
peways were the great and almost 
natural enemies of the Sioux, with 
whom they have been waging a war 
of extermination for near two cen- 
turies, On my arrival —— them, 
I succeeded in inducing both sides to 
agree to a peace; and no blood was 
shed from September 1805 to April 
1806, when I left the country. e 
object had frequently been, in vain, 
attempted by the British government, 
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who often brought the chiefs of the 
two nations together at Michillimac- 
kinac, made them presents, &c.; but 
the Sioux, still haughty and overbear- 
ing, spurned the proffered calumet, 
and returned to renew the scenes of 
slaughter and barbarity. It may then 
be demanded, how could a subaltern 
with twenty men, and no presents 
worthy of notice, effect that which 
the Governors of Canada with all the 
immense finances of the Indian de- 
partment had atternpted in vain, al- 
though they had frequently and 
urgently recommended it? I reply, 
that the British government, it is 
true, requested, recommended, and 
made presents ; but all this at a dis- 
tance, and when the chiefs returned 
to their bands, their thirst of blood 
soon obliterated from their recollec- 
tion the lectures of humanity which 
they had heard in the councils of 
Michillamackinac. But when I ap- 
peared amongst them, the United 
States had lately acquired the jurisdic- 
tion over them, and the name of the 
Americaits, as warriors, had fre- 
quently beén sourided in their ears ; 
and when I spoke to them on the 
subject, | recommended them, in the 
name of their great Father, to make 
peace, and offered them'the benefit of 
the mediation and guarantee of the 
United States, and spoke of the peace, 
not as a benefit to us, but a step 
/ weet to rg ny ne eee 
ren happy. This language, held u 
to both 2 with he assistance ef 
the traders, a happy coincidence of 
circumstances, and, may I not add, 
the concurrence of the Almighty, 
effected that which had before been 
long attempted without success. But 
I am perfectly convinced, that unless 
troops are sent up between those two 
nations, with an agent whose busi- 
ness it should be to watch the rising 
discontents, and check the brooding 
spirit of revenge, the weapons of 
eath will again be raised, and the 
echoes of savage barbarity resound 
through the wilderness. 
The Chippeways are uncommonly 
attached to spirituous liquors; but 
may not this be owing to their 
traders, who find it their interest to 
encourage their thirst after an article 
which enables them to obfain their 
peltries at so low a rate, as scarcely te 





Igs 
be denominated a consideration, and 
have reduced the people near the 
establishment to a degree of degrada- 
tion unparalleled ? 

The Algonquin language is one of 
the most copious and sonorous of all 
the savage dialects in North America, 
and is spokén and understood by the 
various nations (except the Sioux) 
from the gulf of St. Lawrence to lake 
Winipic. 

The Chippeways are much more 
mild and docile than the Sioux ; and 
if. we may judge from aapreeiced 
observers, more cool and deliberate 
inaction; but the latter possess a 
much higher sense of the honour of 
their nation, while the former plan 
for self-preservation. The Sioux at- 
tack with impetuosity, the others de- 
fend with evety necessary precaution. 
But the superior mumber of the 
Sioux would have enabled them to 
annihilate the Chippeways long since, 
had it not been for the nature of the 
country, which entirely precludes the 

ossibility of an attack on horseback. 

t also gives them a decided advantage 
ever ad enemy, who being hait- 
armed with arrows, the least twig of 
a bush would turn the shaft of death 
eut of its direction ; a bullet holds its 
course, nor spends its force short of 
the destined victim: Thus we gene- 
rally have found, that when engaged 
in a prairie, the Sioux came off vic- 
torious, but when in the woods, if 
not obliged to retreat, the carcasses of 
their slaughtered’ brethren — have 
shewn them how dearly they pur- 
chase victory. 

The ‘Sioux are bounded on the 
north-east and north by those two 
powerful nations, the Chippeways 
#nd Knmisteneaux, whose manners, 
strength, ahd boundaries, are ably 
described by Sit Alexander Macken- 
zie. The Assimniboins, or Stone 
Sioux, who border the Chippeways 
on the north-west and west, are a 
revolted baud of the Sioux, and haye 
maintained a war with the present 
nation for about a century, and ren- 
deted themselves their most violet 
enemies, They extend from Red 
river west, nearly to the Stony 
mountains, and are computed at one 
thousand five hundred warriors. 
hey seside on the plains, and follow 
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the buffalo, ‘consequently they have’ 
very little occasion for traders or 
European productions. 
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Being an Imitation of the Sixth Book 
of Milton's Paradise Lost. 
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| OW Heaven’s dread voice, which late 
spake loud, was still, 

And clouds began to darken all the bill. 

In dusky wreaths, smoak roll’d reluctang 
flame, 

And peals of thunder God’s wak’d wrath 
proclaim. 

With Godlike looks, bright arming Angels 
fly, 

And vast etherial trumpets sounded thro’ 
the sky. 

In the horizon, far towards the north, 

The prince of darkness led his squadrons 
forth. 

In batt’lous aspect they were stretch’d 
out far, 

Where with proud state they stood to meet 
the war. 

Their flying banners of bright clouds were 
nrade, 

Whereon were boastful arguments por 
tray’d. 

From far appear’d, thro’ the celestial 
fields, 

Beain-pojuted spears, helmets, and pon- 
d’rous shields. 

Forward the curs’d apostate legions ran, 

For the Joud shout of battle now began. 

High in the midst, exalted as a God, 

Proud Satan in hissun-bright chariot rode. 

Idol himself of majesty divine, 

His flaming cherubim about him shine. 

Now host with host are met, this chief 
alone, 

Proudly descends from his exalted throne 

Before the cloudyvan, while horses prane’d, 

Proud Satan now, with vast, and haughty 
strides advane’d. 

Whom Heaven’s bright glorious hosts 
might weil behold 

Come tow’ring, arm’d with adamant.and 
gold. 

Abbiel, who view’d hitn with a bold dis- 
dain, 

Rush’d forward now, and met him on the 

pain. 











ATED 
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Long time the battle hung in even scale, 
high, Nor either side coyld o’er his foe prevail. 
satan receiv’d the blow, not us’d to fly,( Satan. that day prodigious power had 
The blow resounded thro’ the upper sky. shown, 

Of all his force, by this assault, despoil’d, All who approach’d were by his arms 
Ten paces huge the rebel back recoil’d ; o’erthrown ; 

Down had he fall’n and lay’nall prostrate But. sas his host to Michael's sword, give 


\911.J 
When strait a noble stroke he lifted 


there, way, 
if not sustain’d upon his massy spear. It: drove whole squadrons with it’s con- 
Stagg’ring some time, fore’d to forsake quering sway. 
In haste, he strait oppos’d him in the field, 


his ground, 


He strait, as if by thunder struck, turn’d Under the vast circuumf’rence of his shield, 


Around higa far it did from, danger shade, 


round, 
So, from beneath the earth some gushing The rocky orb of tenfold adamant was 
flood, made, 
Moves a fast mountain which had firmly At his approach the great Arch-Angel 
broke 


stood ; 
Born by the rolling torrent half sunk Forth from the toils of war, and thus in- 
flata’d, he spoke. 


down, 
And the floods rear to findthe mountain Cease proud, aspiring fiend, desist from 


drown war, 
Thusshouted Heaven's bright hosts; their Least Heav’npour vengeance on thee from 

chief commands, afar, ; 
Michael, their Godlike chief, his foremost These are the seats of bliss, the seats of 

bands. love, 
Arch-Angels trumpets,asthesignis given, They bear not violence, nor it’s works 
Sound dreadful loud, thro’ all the vast of approve ; 

Heaven. Hence to thy place allotted, hence to hell, 
Hosanna now the faithful armies sung, That is thy,doom, and thou deserv'st. it 
Whose. joyful echoes thro’ wide regions well. 

rung. Haste, and begone, or my avengefulsword, 
The Jegions move, and now the horrid Shall act the will of thy eternal Lord. 

shock So spake the princeof Angels; Satan now 
Made thund’ring skyes, with their en- Swells vast, and answers with contracted 

gagements rock. brow. ; 
Fierce storming fury in both armiés rose, With aiery threats think not to make me 
yield, 


And each confus’dly charges on. his foes. 

Dread shouts and noises now fill all the 
air, ‘ 

And clamours, such as Heay’n ne’er us’d 
to hear. 

Arms clash on armour, and the madding 
wheels 

Of brazen chariots rage, while the struck Have ev’n the leasfof these ignobly fled; 
driver reels. Yet shall not terror thro’»our armies 

O’erbead the dismal hiss, where squadrons spread, . 
drew, While I am chief, and marching at their 

Of fiery darts in flaming vollies flew. head. 

No worsted champions from the fight Hence thou to hell, thy self; mo more thy 
retire, Lord, 

Tho’ flying shafis vaulted each host with Shall by your menial slavery be ador’d, 

I'll empty Heay’n of you— 


*Tis time to treat, when you have gain’d 
the field, 

What canst thou boast of, where is yet 
thy praise, 

What trophies can you from your valour 
raise. 


fire. 
None here knew fear, each on himself Here we ourself. triumphant, high shall 
rely’d, dwell; 


And if his arm alone could the dread strife Or turn this very Heaven into hell. 
decide, Where isthy potent God? Let him appear, 

All there fought boldly, none appear’d to Now, by my self, 1-know he stays thro’ 
run, fear. 

And deeds of everlasting fame were done. What! doI poorly boast, .a slave! I see 

Far wide wasspread thevarioustoil of war, Ev’n thy Almighty is afraid of me, 

And all encounter’d in the danger far, Not he, but I shall the Almighty be. - 4 

New on firm ground a standing fight per-- This saiu, both chiefs with all their ut- 
form’d, most might: : 


Then, thro’ the s¢orching air on soaring And yen prowess, now addrest for 
*. fight, ‘ 


wings they storm'd, 
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Such was the onset, that no Angel’s The warlike field with shiver'd arms was 
thought . strown, 

Could reach their Godlike courage, for Chariot and ‘charioteer lay overturn’d 
like Gods they fought. and thrown. ., 

Stood they, or mov’d, or struck on either Confus’d in heaps, were shattet’d armours 
side, lay’d, 

Fit they appear’d Heaven’s empire to And fiery, foaming steeds ran wildly op, 
decide. and neigh’d. 

Now, now they wav’d their flaming blades The vanquish’d foe now with the day took 
in air, flight, 

And made dread streaming, fiery circles And the curs’d prince of darkness was 
there, ablig’d by night. 

His glowing sword each warrior strongly Under her cloudy covert he retires, 
wields, And in her fogs he rolls his sultry fires. 

While two broad suns blaz’d opposite, Michael encamp’d where he Victorious 
their shields. grew, 

With fiercer onsets each return’d the On the same field he fought, he triumph’d 
shock, 

Their armour clash’d, and struck like 
rock on rock, 

Just so, should nature’s frame to ruinrun, Cherubic, waving flames his standards 

Among the constellations war begun. there display’d. 

Two shining planets rushing from on Satan in council sits all night to form, 


too. 
His guards, and watches plac’d, when now 
he pray’d, 


high, Engines with which he hopes God’s throne 
Would strike, fierce encounter, in the sky. to storm. 
Atthefirstshock turningeachotherround, Vast, dev’lish cannons he with sulphur 
Their combat soon would jarring spheres fills, 

confound. And mounts them high on mighty rolling 
Now both their Swords aloft were proudly wheels. 

rear’d ; With these he comforts his despairing 
And each to ‘make the first assault pre- friends, 

par’d. And seems assur’d that he shall gain his 
At once they struck, the sword of Satan ends. 

broke, These dreadful guns to all his host he 
And in his side deep he receiv’d the stroke. shows, 
Loud shouts were rais'd, then Satan first They shall, hesays,a fatal birth disclose, 

knew pain, From far with thund’ring noise among 
And writh’d him, to and fro convolv’d, in his flying foes. 

vain. : God’s saints, he adds, shall to his side 
Fatally sharp the grinding sword he found, revolt, 
Thro’ him it cut withdiscontinuous wound. And think ’tis he has got the thund’rer’s 
Ethereal substance must by nature close, bolt. 
Soon it grows whole, but from the gash f Proudly he slights the great eternal name, 

arose And boasting ioud, thro’ infamy seeks 
A stream of nect’rous humour which fame. 


in torrents flows. 


And now the morning does its dawn dis- 
Such blood, celestial spirits, when 


close, 


wounded, shed ; When up in haste the victor angels rose. 
It stain’d his armour with a paler red. Not far they look’d, out to the northern 
His friends, on shields, back to his cha- coast 

riot bore When they behold the lately vanquish’d 
That conquer’d chief, who triumph’d host, 

there before, On tow’rds them slow, yet firm their 
Groaning thro’ pain, and reeking in his squadrons came, 

gore. Thick as a cloud, but lighten’d inte 
Nor far~ from off the files of war they flame. 


came, Satan at head,appear'd inpompousshow, 
And lay’d him there, lost to his pride, He caus’d his drums to beat, his trum: ) 
and fame, " pets blow, 
Gnashing for anguish, and despight, And then his dreadful cannons thun-§ 
and shame. der’d on his foe. 


And now their mightiest quell’d the foe The victor host, tho’ firm as rocks, and 
retreat, 


bold, 
Michael, God’s chief, gave them a full Fell thick, and Angel on Arch-Angel 
defeat, rell’d, 
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The host Satanick, boasts they shall pre- Pieces 4 rocks from the dread hieight they 
vail, throw, 

With their chain’d thunderbolts, and AndAngels fiy to shun the pond’rous blow, 
fiery hail. The conqu’ring hosts in vain to reach 

Their guns begin the cherubim to gore, them try, 

And they, thro’ joy, loud as their engines, Their mountains can’t so far, tho’ wing’d 
rear. with forests, fiy. 

God’s Angels are, tho’ now too late Now Michael’s:God hears the proud rebe 
alarm’d, boasts, f 

Naked of all defence, by being arm’d. And now resolves to prove the Lord of 

Jmpetuous shots, upon their armour hosts. : 
made, He bids his son haste to the dreadful fight, 

Lowon the ground the doubtful seraphs And makes him mightiest in his father’s 
lay’d might. 

Which they, as spirits, might unarm’d, Go, says the voice, (while blest messiah 
evade. kneels,) ; 


This overthrow to punish them was giv’n, Ascend my chariot, gujde the rapid wheels F3 
Their armour should be confidence in Get my almighty arms which conquer far, 
Heav’n. My bow, my sword and thunder, all my 
Worsted, but not dismay’d, they ran, they wer. . 
flew, Go thou, and pour thy force upon the foe, 
And from them far armour ‘and arms they Go, haste, my son, full of thy father, go. 
threw. He said, and on him strait with brightest 
From their foundations loos’ning to and rays, 
fro, Phe high, almighty’s shining glories blaze, 
They pluckt the seated hills, and hurl’d Commanded thus to triumph o’er his foes, 


them at the foe, Messiah, bowing o’er his sceptre, rose. 
Shadowing they came, tyry’d downwards Now the third sacred morn began to shine, 
with their floods, » With more than usual lustre and with 
While Angels held them by their branch- beams divine 
ing woods. When God’s dread chariot rush'd with 
Water in streams from their dash’d tops whirlwind sound, 
distills, Flashing thick flames, and thund'ring 
Asthro’ the air vast hills encounter’d hills. o’er the ground. . 
Thus, whilst this wreck was made, and There, drawn by four cherubic shapes iq 
scatter’d far, state, 
They fought in dismal shade ev’n in the The great Messiah, as triumphant, sat. 
heat of war. Swiftly these cherubin ascend the skies, 
Now whilst the falling mountains dash Each with four wond’rous faces onward 
their foes, flies, 
Confusion heap’d upon confusion rose, Their bodies as with stars, and wings 
Now Satan’s hosts fear they have lost the beset with eyes. 
day, This. shining charjot bears Heav’ns 
Buried beneath the hills, their confidence brightest sun, 
and they. Whilst the strong diamond wheels pro- 
Legions oppress’ d by the vast burthens fall, digious, fiercely run. 
Michael involving in one ruip all, He on a saphir thronesvas seated high, 
Batter’d by rocks, their armour, bruis’d And Angels o’er his head bore up @ 
and crush’d, chrystal sky, 
With grinding pain into theig substance At his right hand, which thunderbolts 
rush’d. did hold, 
And now their dreaded guns are useless. Wing’d vict’ry sat, with visage nobly 
grown, bold, j 
By mighty mountains rudely over- Whilst from his chariot, flames with 
thrown, - Merce effusion roll’d. 
Whilst Satan, bruis’d himself, hears his Onward he came, far off his coming 
hurt legions groan. shone ; 


Some, in confusion, from the battle fly, He’s soon descry’d, and welcom’d by hie 

And wish in yain the wanted pow’r to die, own. 

But now their chief, proud in his deep The rebel hosts now dreaded, ail ane 
? 


despair, When the great ensign of Messiah blaz 
Rallies his’ choicest bands who seornto {| They saw him coming, arm’d with flasher 
fear, * ing flame, 
Flies to a vast high mount, and bids de- Abash’d, and thunderstruck, before big 
fiance there. thunder came, 
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With thousand, thousand saints attended Whilst routed legions wish, but wish 
far, in vain, 

And with his father’s chariots, all for The dreadful mountains now might be 
war, again 

On wings of cherub, now sublime he rode, Thrown on them in huge heaps, to 

Great, and illustrious, like the son of God. shelter them from pain 

To him does Michael all his legions bring, On either side in a tempestuous shower 

Dispers’d, and circumfus’d on either wing. The fourfold-visag’d four their fiery ar 


Before him power divine prepar’d his way, rows pour, 
He bids the hills retire, the hills obey. One spirit in them rul’d, and all thei 
Heav’n’s face renew’d, each mountain eyes 
rears this pile, Glar’d lightning which in dreadful flashes 
And with fresh flow’rs they and the val- flies. 
leys smile. Now Satan thunderstruck, with all his 
Now great Messiah in his chariot stands, host, 
Aud gives to Michael charge of all his Forsakes the fight, and owns the battle 
bands. lost. 
Alone resolv’d to thunder from afar Vast show’rs of darts fly o’er them, as 
And with his own right hand subdue the they run, 
war. Raising thick clouds, and dark’ning all 
Satan enrag’d at this, before he fell, the sun. 
And yet in Heav’n, within him, felt his Sparkling with fire, and hissing thro’ the 
hell. air, 
Thro’ all his troops in driving haste he | They make all heayen dreadful as hell 
flies, ; appear, 
Tells them all hope in this last battle ~ Like a dispersing herd, or tim’rous flock; 
lies, 4 Satanic hosts fled from the horrid shock. 
And proudly now he shouts— Messiah now has a full conquest seen, 


And blasphemously bold the son of God And in mid volley holds his thunder in. 





defies. Fast he pursues them all with terrors 
Drums beat on both sides, and the trum- driven, 
pets sound, To ‘the remotest parts, and utmost 
Whose voice is soon by louder thunder bounds of heaven. 
« drown’d. Now from the erystal wall they might 
And now Messiah into terror grows, behold 
His count’nance changes dreadful on his The wasteful deep; the wall far inward 
foes. roll’d. ‘ 
At once the four their starry wings spread Such fiends as those heaven now no 
far, longer bore, 
With horrid shade contiguous, dark’ning Down tumbled thousand legions, thou- 
all the war. sand more 
As with the sound of torrents, rushing Confounded chaos loud, did in dread 
bold, echoes roar. 
The ge gg orbs of his fierce chariot (To be continued.) 
All but the throne of God it’s motion 
feels, 
The steadfast empyrean shook beneath Essay on Tue ‘Genius anp Wr! 
his burning wheels. INGS OF WIELAND. 
Onward he drove: and near his foes.he 
wna [Concluded from p. 126. ] 
And now his chariot flashes smoky flame. F Wieland, it may peculiarly be 
In his right hand his thunderbolts he said, that he has applied philoso- 
bore, ~ phy to human life; bis is not the 


Thousands he throws, and now ten cobweb of the brain which the first 
thousand more, gale sweeps away trackless, but goes 


Whilst dash’d Satanick hosts, loud as ** home to our business and bosoms.” 
the thunder, roar. ’ 


Down dropp’d their idle weapons; over In his Agathon, his Aristipp, and oo 
shiebls his Panthea and Araspes, there will 

Dy a to “ 38 shic 
O’er armour, helms, and arms he triumphs be found many passages to which I 
thro’ the fields. should do injustice, were I to coms 
O’er thrones and mighty seraphim he pare with them any thing to be found 
rode, in the writings of Plato or Cicero, 

And scatter’d wild destruction far abroad... either for sentiment or language. 
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shall give an extract of one of these je besser die sitten der einwohner 
ges, the conglusion of Agathon, waren; und ohne ausnahme sah er 
after premising, that to render the die meiste verderbniss, wo dusserste 
simplicity, the harmony, and sublis armuth cder ausserster itberfluss 
mity of the original we shall ransack herschte. iu i 
ip vain the stores of the English Er tand, bey allen volkern die er 
language. What an imperfect idea durchwanderte, die religion in aberg- 
must then my poor attempt give? lauben gehitllt, zum schaden der 
For the sake of those who understand gesellschaft missbraucht, zum werk- 
it, I transcribe also the original :— zeug des eigennutzes, des stolzes, der 
’ wollust und des miissiggangs herab 
Agathon durchreisete in gesellschaft gewiirdigct. Er sah dass einzelne 
eines philosophen und eines malers menschen und ganze volker religion 
alle provinzen der damals bekannten ohne tugend haben konnten, und dass 
welt, wo die Griechische Sprache sje alsdann desto schlimmer waren ; 
geredet wurde. Die natur, und was aber er sah auch ohne ausnahme dass 
in der natur fur den menschen das ejnzelne menschen und ganze volker, 
wichtigste ist, der mensch, war der wenn sie gut waren, durch die frém- 
gegenstand seiner aufmerksamen migkeit desto besser wurden. 
beobachtung. Er sah allenthalben die gesetzge- 
Er nahm wenig vorurtheile mit, da bung, die regierung und die polizey 
er auszog; und fand sich auch von yoller mangel und gebrechen. Aber 
diesen wenigen entledigt, als er er sah auch, dass die menschen ohne 
zurick kam. fi gesetze, ohne regierung, ohne polizey 
Da es wahrend der ganzen zeit noch weit unglucklicher und unyoll- 
seiner philosophischen wanderung kommener waren. Er sah dass die 
einen blosen zuschauer des schaus- kiinste den luxus, der luxus verdor- 
piels der welt abgab, so konnte er bene sitten, und verdorbene sitten den 
desto richtiger von der handlung untergang des staats zur folge haben. * 
sowohl als von den handelnden per- Aber er sah auch, dass eben diese 
sonen urtheilen. kiinste, wenn sie die philosophie zur 
Seine heobachtungen vollendeten, fiibrerin haben, den menschen ent- 
was der umgang mit dem weisen wickeln, verschénern, veredein; dass 
Archytas und anhaltendes nachdenken dje kunst- die halfte der natur des 
liber seine erfahrungen angefangen menschen, und der merisch ohne 
hatte. Sie Uberzeugten iln ‘dass die kunst, das elendeste unter den thierin 
wahrheit zwischen dem system des jst, 
Hippias und des Plato, aber naher bey Er sah durch die ganze oekonomie 
dieser als bey jenem, liege.” der menschheit die grenzen ' des 
Er sah allenthalben, dass die men- wahren und falschen, des guten und 
schen nicht so gut waren als sie seyn bésen, des rechts und unrechts un- 
konnten, wenn sie weiser waren: aber merklich in einander fliessen. .Und 
er sah, dass sie nicht besser seyn je mehr er diess sah, je starker 
kounten, bis sie weiser wiirden; and uberzeugte er sich von der nothwen- 
dass sie nicht weiser werden kénnten, degkeit positiver gesetzen, und von 
bis ihre vater und mutter, ammen, der pflicht des guten biirgers, dem 
schul meister, priester und ubrige vor- pesetz mehr zu glauben ais seinem 
gesetzten durch alle stufen, von eigenen gef thl. 
gassenvogte bis zum kOnige, so weise Er iiberzeugte sich, dass der mensch, 
waren als jedes nach dem maaseseiner auf der einen seite den thieren des 
beziehung, und seines einflusses seyn feldes, auf der andern den’ hdhern 
miisste, um der gesellschaft wirklich wesen verwandt, eben so unfahig ist 
niitzlich zu seyn, ein bloses geist zu seyn: aber dass er 
Er sah dass alle menschen, die wil- nur alsdann seiner natur gemass 
desten barbareu wie die’ verfeinerten lebt, wenn er emporsteigt ; dass jede 
Griechen, die tugend ehren; und dass hodhere stufe der weisheit und tugend, 
keine Gesellschaft ohne einigen grad die er erstiegen hat seine yliickselig- 
von tugend bestehen kann. Er fand keit erhéht; dass weisheit und tugend 
jeden ort, jede provinz, jede nation allezeit das maas sowohl der dffent- 
die er kenncnlernte, desto gliicklicher, lichen als der privatglickseligkeit 
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unter den menschen gewesen sind ; 
und dass diese einzige erfahrung— 
welche kein zweifler 2u entkraften 
fahig ist—alle trugschliisse der Hip- 
piasen zerstaubt, und das intellectual- 
system der Pythagorisclien weisen 
unerschitterlich befestizt. 

Bey allem diesem blieb ibm doch 
die natiirliche oekonomie der mensch- 
heit ein rathsel.. Beobachtung und 
nachdenken liessen ihn zweifelhaft, 
ob er einen trostlosen cirkel, in 
welchem sich die menschheit ewig 
herumdreht, oder eine stufenweis 
wachsende volikommenheit. der gat- 
tung glauben sollte. Aber ein allge- 
meiner blick auf die grenzenlose 
inajectat der natur, auf die erhabne 
einfalt ihres plans, auf die eintracht 
ihrer verborgenen krafte, auf die 
harmonie die aus dem scheinbaren 
streit ihrer so manchfaltigen bewe- 

ungen entspringt, auf die unend- 
fiche meuge kleinerer und groserer 
systeme, welche durch die richtigsten 
verhalinisse in ein erstaunliches 
ganzes zusammen geknupft sind, 
dessen ganze einrichtung und ver- 
waltung wberall von einer wohlithati- 

ev weisheit zeugt: dieser allzemeine 

lick erfuilte ihn mit dem innigsten 
gefuhl des allpegenwartigeu!’ daseyns 
einer ersten urkraft, eines alles bele- 
benden, beseelenden, und tegierenden 
geistes. Dieses selige gefitihl versch- 
lang alle zweifel, schios allen einwiur- 
fen den mund, erweckte hoffnungen, 
erdffnete aussichten, deren gewissheit 
er in solchen augenblicken eben so 
stark und wbherzeugend fuhlte als das 
daseyn des héchsten wesens selbst. 
In diesem lichte betrachtet, war ihm 
die menschheit kein unaufldssbares 
rathsel mehr, Die zukunft zeigte 
ihin den scliliissel dazu. Das irdische 
Jeben war nun eine von den entwiek- 
lungen, durch welche der mensch, so. 
wie jede andre gattung vou wesen, 
sich zu seiwer hochsten bestimmung 
emporarbeitet. Dieses leben, so un- 
bedeutend es in seiner einzelnen 
angenblicken scheint, so niedrig es 
durch unsre bedirfnisse, so kindisch 
durch unsre thorheiten es. wird 
dieses leben war nun kein possenspiel, 
kein traum mehr: es wurde im 
ganzen, in seiner beziehung auf die 
zukupft, in seiner verknipfong mit 
dem grosen plan der gotthcit wichtig. 
Alles im menschen, alle seine yorstel- 
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lungen, neigungen, handlungen, jede 
mogliche form, richtung und verbjn. 
dung derselben, horte auf gleichgiiltig 
zu seyn; alles willkuhrliche versch. 
wand: weisheit und giite, welche, ig 
dem blosen bichte der erfahrung be. 
trachtet, das bochcte interesse der 
menscheit sind, wurden in diesem 
goéttlichen lichte die ersten pflichten 
der menschheit. 


TRANSLATION.—Agathon travelled | 


in the cotnpany of a philosopher and 
a poet through all the provinces of the 
then known world, where the Greek 
language was spoken. Nature, and 
what in nature is to mankind the 
most important, Man, was the object 
of his most attentive observation. 

He set out with few prejudices, and 
ofthese also he was weaned at his 
return. 

As during the whole period of his 
philosophical wandering he was a 


mere spectator on the theatre of the: 


world, he was enabled to judge the 
more correctly of the action and the 
actors. 

His observations perfected what the 


society of the sage Archytas and un- ’ 


interrupted reflection ov his own 
experience had begun. They con- 
vinced him that the truth lay between 
the systems of Hippias and of Plato, 
but nearer to that of the latter thay 
of the former. 

He saw every where that men were 
not so good as they might be were 
they wiser; but he saw that they 
could not be better-till they became 
wiser; and they could not become 
wiser till their fathers and motliers, 
nurses, schoolmasters, priests, and 
others entrusted with authority, 
tlirough every degree from the con- 
stable to the king, were as wise as 
each in the proportion of his influ- 
ence should be, tq be truly useful 
to society. 

we saw that all men, the rudest 
barbarian equally with the refined 
Greek, honour virtue, and that, 
without some degree of virtue, no 
society can subsist. He found every 
spot, every province, every nation, 


with which he became acquainted, ' 


happy in proportien to the purity of 
morals of the inhabitants ; and, with- 
out exception, he saw the most cor- 
ruption, where either extrenie poverty 
or extreme abundance prevailed. 


(Marci: 
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He found in all the people among meditation left him doubtful, if he 
whom he travelied, religion disguised should believe that mankind endless- 
by superstition ; abused to the preju- ly reyolves in the same cheerless 
dice of society; sunk to the tool of circle, or if he should Believe in the 
interest, of pride, of luxury, and of progressive improvement of the spe- 


Jaziness. 


piety. 


He saw, every where, 


He saw 


fects and abuses. 


fect. 


that 


individuals cies. 
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But a general view of the 
and whule communities might possess boundless majesty of nature; of the 
sdligion without virtue, and that they sublime simplicity of her plan, of 
were then so mtich the worse; but he the 
saw also, without exception, that when powers, of thé harmony that results 
jndividuals and communities were from the apparent collision of their 
yirtuous, they were improved by opposite movements; of the endless 

multitude of lesser and greater sys- 
legislation, tems that are bound together by the 
government, afid police, full of de-, justest relations in one astonishing 
But he saw, also, whole, whose entire disposition and 
that men, without laws, without go- administration bears universal testi- 
vernment, without police, were much mony of a_ beneficent wisdom ;— 
uvhappier, and much more imper- this general view filled him with the” 


concorda 


nee of 


her 


hidden 


He saw, that the arts produce warmest feeling of the universal pre- 


luxury; luxury, corruption of mo- sence of a first original power, of an 


rals; and corruption of morals the all-enlivening, 
But he saw also, verning Spirit! 


downfal of a state. 


that even 


these 


among animals. 


more to the laws than the dictates of through 


his own feelings. 


He was convinced, that man, assi- through our follies; 


arts, 


animating, 


and go- 


This holy feeling 


under the banished every doubt, closed the 
guidance of philosophy, unfold, em- mouth to every objection, awakened 
beilish, and ennoble humanity; that hopes, opened prospects, whose cer- 
art is the half of man’s nature, and tainty he felt in such moments as 
that man, without art, is the lowest strongly and as convincingly, as the 
presence of the Highest 

He saw throuczh the whole econo- self. Considered in this light, huma- 
my of hunian nature, the boundaries nity was no Jonger an enigma to him. 
of truth and faishood; of good and Futurity showed him the key to it, 
evil; of justice and injustice, flow The earthly life was one of the de- 
imperceptibly into one another velopements through which man, 
Aad the more he saw this, the more like every other species of beings, 
strongly was he convinced of the rises upwards to his highest destina- 
necessity of positive laws; and of the tion. ‘This life, insignificant as it ap- 
duty of a good citizen to hearken pears in its own peculiar course, vile 


our 


becessities, 


eing him- 


childish 


through our idle parade, ridiculous 


this 


life was 


milated on the one hand to the beast no longer a bauble, a dream: it be- 
of the field, on the other to the higher came important in the whole, in con- 
beings, is as incapable of existing a nection with futurity, in its incorpo- 
mere brute as a mere spirit; that ration with the great plan of the God- 
each higher degree of wisdom and head. Every thing in man, all his 
virtue he has ascended, heightens his ideas, inclinations, actions, every pos- 
happiness; that wisdom and virtue sible form,direction, and combination 
have been always the measure, as of them ceased to be indifferent; 
well of public, as of private happi- every thin 
ness, among men; and that the ex- wisdom an 
perience of this alone—which no dered in the light of experience alone, 
sceptic can weaken—annihilates all constitute humanity's highest interest, 
the sophistry of a Hippias, and fixes became in this godly light, the first 
the intellectual system of the Pytha- duties of humanity. 


gorean sage, on the most unshaken 


foundation. 


lan 


arbitrary disappeared ; 
goodness, which, consi- 


It may be proper to add, that Wie- 
d, if yet alive, (for he was very 


Yet, with all this, the natural eco- lately) will have early reached fours 
nomy of humanity remained ever an score; that, like a patriarch of old, 


enigma to him. Observation and he ® surrounded by a numerqus sags 
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of children, grand-children, and their 
descendants; that, considered as a 
citizen, a friend, and a father of a 
family, nothing can be more amiable 
than his character; that: his talents 
for society are universally allowed to 
be unrivalled among his countrymen; 
and that a sensible traveller, Matthi- 
son, who had been introduced to al- 
roost all the literary characters on the 
continent, pronounced of Wieland, 
that he was the only man of genius 
eof whom the personal acquaintance 
answered his previous expectations. 





Yousovr and Sarpa: a PERSIAN 
TALE. 


RATSE and honour and glory to 

God who created all things! 
Praise also and glory to the Divine 
Prophet Mahomet, and to Ali bis son- 
in-law, and his beloved daughter 
Fatmé! That thy days and thy nights 
may be many and pleasant, kind 
reader, is the fervent prayer of Ibra- 
him, the sou of Soliman, who hath 
compiled the following history for 
thy delight and edification. 

In the pleasant village of Kafer, 
three days journey from Shiraz, the 
renowned capital of the province of 
Fars, the garden of our kingdom of 
Persia, lived Yousouf the shoemaker. 
Yousouf had a wife who went by the 
name of Saida the Clatterer. Saida 
was much more fruitful than fair. 
Regalarly, at every revolution of the 
Rhamazan* she presented Yousouf 
with a single or a double pledge of 
their love. Eight times already had 
the fruitful womb of Saida poured 
fourth its treasures, and Yousouf saw 
himself tn a fair way of soon becom- 
ing a patriarch. But Yousouf had 
neither ox, nor ass, nor camel, nor 
horse, nor treasure of any kind, ex- 
cept a stall in the. Bazar ¢ of Kafer, 
on one end of which continually lay 
2 part of the works of Hafez and 
Locmart, and a miserable hut where 
Saida, himself, and his numerous fa- 





* The ninth month of the Maho- 
metan vear, during whichinothing is 
even from the rising torthe setting 
ef the sun. r 

+ Market-place, 

= Fy . >} sbr ted Vere + 

- 4Wo CClepraicau ; ersiad poets. 


Yousouf and Saida. 


A Persian Tale. | Marce 


mily lay by night on a floor, without 

a carpet, crouded together like the 

rabbits of Mount Ararat in their holes, 

To support this numerous establish. 

ment Yousouf had no other resource 

but his ten fingers; and, as he had a 

fine fancy, and had even in his youth 

composed verses, he would often turn ’ 
up his eyes to the clear blue sky over 

his head instead of looking at the shoe 

on his last, by which means, when 

the time of dinner came, although 

there was never any want of appetite, 

there was many a time a great want 
of food. The patience of Saida was 
never great, but it was least of all 
when sue was hungry, and she would 
scold poor Yousout ‘as never _ believer 
was scolded when he came home 
without a single karbequi*. Finding 
how hard it was to stop the mouths 
of the children he already had, he 
began to contemplate the fertility of 
Saida with great concern and appre- 
hension. ‘* O. Ali,” he exelaimed 
one day, ‘* why is it so easy to beget 
children, and so difficult to maintain 
them? Behold these mouths ever 
open’ for their pilot, and I have no 
pilo to give them. At every new 
pledge which I have received from 
Saida of our love, I said this wil} 
surely be the last, but. still another 
and another came; and how many 
more are to come, and how tliey are 
to be fed, the Most High, his prophet, 
and thyself only know. But still if it 
is written, I must bow to the sovereign 
decree,” 

On the following night Ali appear- 
ed to Yousouf in a areahn. n one 
hand he held the sublime Coran, and 
in the other the flaming scymitar, 
terror of unbelievers and joy of the 
faithful. Why, cried he in an angry 
voice, am _ I to be wearied with thy 
clamours? The angel of death walks 
forth at the command of Omnipotence, 
but the key which opens unto life 
has been entrusted to mortals. Thy 
situation is regulated by the use that 
thou and Saida make of that import- 
ant trust, and not by Mahomet or me, 
If the husbandman sows not in spring, 
neither will he reap in harvest. So is 
it with thee, blind and inconsiderate 





* A small copper coin. 
+ A coinmmon dish in Persia. 
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mortal; when thou knowest thou 
canst only reap poverty and ones f 
why wilt thou at peeeist in plough- 
ing and sowing? ‘Thou hast no right 
to complain therefore of what is in 
thy own power to remedy. But to 
punish thee for thy presumption, and 
to preserve thee and Saida in the 
bounds of moderation, I appoint that 
ee time ye approach nearer'to one 
another than three inches, ye shall 
both of you immediately thereupon 
kneel down andpray for five days 
and five nights, fasting, and without 
intermission, with your faces turned 
towards Mecca, exposed to the sun 
by day and the dews of Heaven by 
night. So saying, Ali took his flight 
towards Heaven, leaving the track of 
his flaming scymetar behind him; 
and the gates of Heaven being opened 
by Gabriel, Yousouf was just able to 
catch a glimpse of the pleasures that 
the just before they were again 
shut. 

Yousouf, when. he awoke, com- 
municated the remonstrance and com- 
mands of Ali to Saida ; but, on certain 
points, Suida was exceedingly obsti- 
nate, untractable, and incredulous ; 
and Yousouf found it for the interest 
of his peace to make no more men- 
tion of the dream: He was not, how- 
ever, Without frequent compunctions, 
and he dreaded the wrath of Ali; 
but though he was a true believer, 
he was still a truer husband, and 
dreaded fully as much the tongue of 
Saida. 

But, in a very short time after this 
dream, Yousouf was deprived, b 
death, of the fruitful Saida. Whether 
she was thus punished by Ali for her 
obstinacy pee unbelief, or whether 
her time was come, is a point which 
I leave to be determined by our learn- 
ed doctors. 

Yousouf had very little time to 
wipe his eyes or wring his hands at 
her death.” Both he and his ten chil- 
dren were probably very much af- 
fected by their loss; but hunger 
blunts the edge of grief, and as soon 
therefore as her remains were com- 
mitted to the earth, he was obliged 
to return instantly to his stal) in the 
Bazar. 

His youngest child was a male. 
He was named Sahdy, after the cele- 
brated poct of that name. Young 
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Sahdy was the delight of his father; 
and used to accompany him,.as sooa 
as he was able to walk, to his staii. 
Yousouf would entertain him, while 
working, with stories, and with pas- 
sages from the poets, adapted to his 
capacity, and sometimes above his 
capacity: and young Sahdy, having 
an astonishing memory, was soon 
able to repeat the most of them with 
much accuracy, to the great joy of his 
father. 

As Yousouf and Sahdy returned 
home in the evening, they had to 
pass by the Caravansera. An old 
antane stretched out its hospitable 
ranches before the door, and the 
travellers‘would often recline them- 
selves in’ the beautiful evenings of 
summer under its shade. Hearing 
Sahdy amuse his father while passin 
along,-with his recitations, they woul 
frequently stop him, and intreat to 
hear some of his stories. ‘This always 
ended with a collection for the benefit 
of Sahdy, which proved of mighty 
assistance to the whole family; and 
they were all therefore bound to him 
by the ties of interest as well as af. 
fection. 

As Yousouf conceived that Sahdy’s 
abilities might one day make him a 
great man, he would frequently re- 
turn thanks for this interposition of 
providence in his favour. He was 
enabled, by it, to put Sahdy to school, 
where, before he was eight years of 
age, he learned to read and to under- 
stand several of our vernacular au- 
thors, and even part of the. holy 
Koran; as well as to write, wonder-. 
fully well for his’ years, the different 
kinds of writings in use among us. 

There was a rich and powerful 
lord in Kafer, whose name was Selim, 
To this man ‘Yousouf frequently re- 
paired in the way of his trade; for 
the moon did not go through more 
revolutions of shape than the feet of, 
Selim, which were the seat of a pain- 
ful and obstinate gout; and he was 
therefore under the necessity of hay- 
ing slippers of all sizes and dimen- 
sions. On these occasions ,Yousouf 
was, as usual, accompanied by Sahdy; 
and, one day, while Selim was groan- 
ing and making many a wry face from 
the pain he suffered, Sahdy, who did 
not want confidence, ventured, by 
way of amusing him, to tell a plea- 
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sant story, which made him laugh 
very much, and forget his pains for 
thetime. Sahdy, therefore, was treat- 
ed very kindly by Selim, and was in- 
vited by him to come often to his 
house. 

The joy of Yousouf at this success 
of his beloved Sahdy may be well 
imagined. He took care that Sahdy 
should not forget the invitation. In- 
deed Sahdy was by no means disposed 
to forget it. He was keenly alive to 
favours and kind looks, as all boys of 
his age are. But in this-respect we 
mortals are all boys, from the austere 
muphti to the simple peasant. He 
did not fail then frequently to visit 
Selim, where he soon contrived to 
ingratiate himself very much, and to 
make himself so agreeable as to con- 
stitute no small part of this lord's hap- 
piness. ‘The comparison of the cheer 
at the tables of Selim and of his ta- 
ther was so much to the advantage 
of the former, that Sahdy felt no 
compunetion in giving it a decided 
preference. Whatever faults Selim 
might have, they were all. amply 
compensated, in the eyes of our 
youth by his beneficence. 

Now beuneficence is a very good 
thing, and may be its own reward ; 
but still, if nothing can be given in 
return but mere thanks, its source is 
exceedingly apt to dry quickly up. 
Whoever, therefore, can contrive to 
minister to the entertainment or the 
comfort of a sick man, has the only 
sure way of keeping his beneficence 
alive, 

Rich men have so much to make 
them happy, and so little to disturb 
them, that it may be wondered how 
they can be out of humour. Selim, 
for instance, was a very rich man, 
and had wives and cowcubines, and 
beautiful Georgian slaves; and had 
vineyards and orchards, and every 
thing almost that the heart of man 
could desire; and poor Yousouf 
thought Selim a very happy man 
with all these fine things. But You- 
souf himself, poor as he was, with 
his stali and his hut, and his ten 
hungry children, had he known it, 
was a much happier man than Selim. 
For Yousouf was brisk and cheerful ; 
while telling a tale or cracking a joke 
time would pass nimbly on, and tho’ 
he drank nothing but water and ate 
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nothing but pilo, the water and pilo 
found always a ready welcome down 
his throat. But Selim, with.all hig 
wives, and his slaves, and his gardens, 
and his wine, found, very often, time 
hang heavy on his bands; and when 
oppressed by Janguor, or tortured 
with the pain of his gout, he would 
exclaim, like the Dervise Coftou, 
that al] was vanity, that pleasure was 
only pain in disguise, the poisonous 
bow! whose lips were streaked with 
deceitful sweets to allure the unwary 
to destruction. 

Selim was also exceedingly capri- 
cious. What would please him to. 
day, would often displease him to, 
morrow. Sometimes, too, in his fits 
of ill-humour he would sport with 
the sufferings of his slaves, not so 
much from cruelty, as because he 
had no other way to get quit of his 
weariness. It may be supposed, then, 
that Sahdy had hard work of it to 
keep Selim in good humour; and 
indeed, with all his resources, it was, 
at times, very difficult. But Sahdy 
was naturally cheerful and, sanguine, 
and withall very arch. 


{To be continued,} 





Errors in Mr. Pinxerton’s Cots 
LecTion of Voxyaces and TRas 
VELS. 

Sir, 

ry HROUGH the medium of your 
_ Magazine, I wish to notice a 

defect in the compilation of Mr. 

Pinkerton’s Cojlectton. of — Modern, 

Voyages and Travels, which may be 

easily obviated by the editor. 

In republishing many of the works, 

I find references to appendices, plates, 

maps, &c. (among cibers Pennant's 

Tour in Séotland, Syme’s Embassy 

to Ava, &c.) which. are not retained 

by Mr. Pinkerton, from motives, no 
doubt, of expediency. But surely, 
wheg it was thought necessary to ex 
unge such parts, it would have been 
ighly proper to expunge also the 
references. How has this inconsis- 
tency happened? I know but one 
way that it could happen, viz. Mr. 

Pinkerto trusts to his printer, and 

not to himself. I suppose he selects 

a work, sends it to the press, and 

never hesitates to Jet it be reprinted 
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. 4pith all its original errors and imper- ' 


fections. I am the more incli to 
think so, because I find many accounts 
ot travellers which subsequent disco- 
yeries have shewn to be: wrung, re- 
tained without one admonitory note 
to the reader to warn him against be- 
lief. If Mr. Pinkerton be not capa- 
ble of giving such admonitions, it 
were ibe wished that some coadju- 
tor was joined with him who might 
do it; for the publication is truly a 


‘good one, and deserves every encou- 


ragement ; it is voluminous and ex- 
pensive also, and ought to be ren- 
dered as free from imperfection as 


possible. 8 Gk 
I remain, Sir, 
Your constant reader, 


Mareh 11, 1811. 





Some Account of the Spantsn 
Drama and Society ; Avucus- 
TINA ZARAGOZA, PALAvox; BuLL 
Ficuts,(&c. By Sir Joun'Carr.* 


HE theatre at Cadiz is large and 

handsome; but, excepting on 

gala evenings, it is not brilliantly 
ighted. 

The admission money is trifling ; 
but you have to pay twice, once for 
entrance, and again for a seat, each 
seat being numbered, so that it can 
never be occupied but by the person 
who has a ticket which entitles him 
toit. A friar sits by the receiver of 
the money with a poor-box, and begs 
the change “ por Jas almas,” for cha- 
rity. The pit, called the patio, solely 
appropriated for the men, has a cer- 
4ain number of seats, lunettas, which 


' are sometimes Jet by the year. There 


are three rows of boxes called balco 
and aposentas; these are all private ; 
one of them is the state box of the go- 
yernor and captain-general. Before 
the first tier of boxes there is a single 





* Having been favoured with the 
liberty of, extracting from Sir John 
Carr's forthcoming publication of 
Descriptive Travels in Spain, &c. any 
specimen which we might think 
interésting to our readers, we have 
availed ourselves of the permission 
by presenting them with the above.— 
Editor. 

Univernsa, Mae. Vou. XV. 
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row of seats, la galleria, to which any 
one may be admitted. Over the 
boxes is a gallery called the casuela, 
entirely appropriated to the women, 
who are placed under the protection 
of a guard, to prevent improper inter- 
courses ; | need not add that this is 


-the poisiest part of the house. Al- 


though the boxes are private, I had 
always access to one through a friend 
at Cadiz. There are seven different 
kinds of pieces performed at the Spa- 
nish theatre,—the heroic drama, the 
drama of character, the sacred drama, 
or autos sacramentales, the comedies 
of the figurones, the tonadillas, the 
saynettes, and the zarguelas. The 
first piece I saw was a comedy en- 
titled ‘* Los Amantes Disfrazados,” 
which appeared to be, as 1 was as- 


“sured it was, a very stupid composi- 


tion; then followed ‘* una buena 
tonadilla,” a sort of musical interlude 
in one act, bv La Signora Manucla 
Palacios, which was simple and agree- 
able enough. This was succeeded 
by another small piece entitled La 
Senorita Displicente, and the whole 
of this ‘* funcion,”’ as it is called, con- 
claded with a saynete, a little gro- 
tesque farce in one act. The Spa- 
niards are very partial to the saynetes, 
in which the manners of the = 
are represented with great fide! ity 


and animation. The scenery is not . 


not well painted. A performer of 
the name of Prieto excelled in grave 
characters, and the comic actors and 
eeiaseee were considered tolerably 
On another night, a play, the sub- 
ject of which was the ape a Ro- 
mana and his army from Denmark, 
called la Fineze d’Inghilterra was per- 
formed, after which, I saw, for the 
first time, a bolero, which is substi- 
tuted for the fandango. The dancer 
was a fine woman, en bon point, but 
how shall I describe her performance ? 
it seems that she did not agitate a cer- 


' tain portion of the back part of her 


frame to the taste of the s tors. 
In matters of this sort, it would ap- 
pear that the Spaniards are the best 
judges. I saw no defect; she played 
the castanets admirably, and moved 


‘ 


to their sound accurately and grace-’ 


fully ; but for the reason vefore stated 
she was unpopular, and a gentle mark 
fdeoge tion from the pit render- 


2 
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ed it necessary for her to retire, and 
make room for another, who hada 
more voluptuous form, and who by 
her extraordinary movements, when 
she’ turned her back towards the au- 
dienc®; shewed that she thoroughly 
understood in what her predecessor 
had failed; she excited in conse- 
quence a profusion of applause. Had 
Martial witnessed this scene, although 
he has so often eulogized the Spanish 
dance of his own time, methinks’ he 
would have regarded this refinement 
in volaptuousness as a becoming sub- 
ject for satiric-animadversion. ‘The 
account given of the bolero by Fis- 
cher, is hke almost every other sub- 
ject he has touched, coloured, to an 
excess,’ which becomes. ridiculous, 
-not to say indecent. He has doubt- 
less mistaken the fandango for the 
bolero. It appears from the preface 
to a small collection of Sequidillas, 
to which the name of Precisco is 
atixed in the title page, though jit 
bears neither the date, nor: place of 
its inipression, that. the bolero took 
its rise about .the year 1780, in the 
province of La M. ncha, and. is in- 
debted to the following circumstance 
for its name: About that time, Don 
Sebastian Zerego, a Manchegan by 


birth, and one of the best dancers of 


his day, paid a visit to his native 
town, the youth of which, beholding 
him ‘springing so mach higher, an 

remaining so much longer than usual 
. from the ground, whilst on the instru- 
ments the accompanying modulation 
was redoubled, in the warmth of their 
- surprise ‘and ‘admiration declared that 
he flew, (que bolaba), whence the in- 
vitations to see this man dance, were 
to see the dancer who flew, “ para 
ir a ver baylar al que bolaba,” or, as 
they termed it, the bolero. One of 
the original.and most admired rules 
of this dance is, that at the conclu- 
sion of the strain, the dancers are sud- 
denly to remain fixed in the posture 
m which the last musical note and 
stroke of ‘the castanet shall leave 
them ; this position is called el bien 
parado.. The dancers of course study 
to conclude in attitudes the most ele- 
cant and. graceful. The effect of 
both the fandango and bolero is said 
to be perfectly, irresistible with the 
Spaniards, so much so indeed, that a 
traveller has, whimsically enough, 
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observed, that, were “ one sué. 
denly to play the one or the other jp 


a church or court of justice, the priest 
and his congregation, or the judge, 
the criminal, and advocates, would 
immediately set themselves immo. 
After the play, it is-usual with 
in 


tion. 
the people of Cadiz to promenade 
the square of St..Antonio. 
I was at several tertulias or evening 
parties, which were agreeable enough, 
Cards and conversation formed the 
sources of amusement. In Spain, the 
Jadies of Andalusia are celebrated for 
their beauty ;: but. I must confess[ 
am disposed .to confine their attrae- 
tion more to their person and uncom- 
mon grace, tham to ‘their beauty of 
feature. They are very dively and 
agteeable, and are said to possess un- 
common powers of elegant and even 
wilty badinage and raillery, to which] 
am told theif language is peculiarly 
suited.. The society, of Cadiz is alto- 
gether of a superior nature, doubtless 
owing in a great degree to the com- 
mereial communication which that 
city has for a great length of time kept 
up with the rest of the civilized worlt. 
The rooms are iv general lofty and 
spacious, every window opening into 
a balcony or railing. _ A chimney- 
piece is unusual. A brazen pan of 
powdered charcoal called the copa, 
placed upon the floor, is a substitate 
on a cold day in the ‘winter. ‘The 
staircases and floors are generally of 
marble. Chandeliers are common, 
bit are not usually lighted up. The 
furmiture is handsome, but inferior to 
ours in taste and real richness. 
Amongst the distinguished persons 
at Cadiz, I met at the house of a very 
respectable English merchant, Vice- 
admiral Don Ignatio Maria D’Alava, 
who it will be remembered escaped 
in the Santa Anna, after the glorious 
battle of Trafalgar, whom Lord Col- 
ling wood claimed as a prisoner of war, 
end whom he thts acutely and exqui- 
sitely reproached in the letter whrich 
he afterwards addressed to him: “ I 
could not disturb the repose of a man, 
supposed to lie in his Jast: moments; 
but your sword, the emblem of your 
service, was delivered to me by your 
captain, and I expect that you cansi- 
der yourself a prisoner of war.” How 
the Spanish admiral satisfied his own 
feelings of honour upon the occaiion 
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honours of that profession. Upon 
her reaching the deck, the marines 
were drawn up and manceuvred be- 
fore her ; she appeared quite at home, 
regarded them with.a steady eye, and 
spoke in terms of admiration of their 
neatness and soldier-like appearance. 
Upon examining the guns, she ob- 
served of one of them, with the sdtis- 
faction with which other women 
would speak of a cap, “ my gun,” 
aliuding to the one with which she 
effected considerable havock amongst 
the French at Zaragoza, ‘* was not 
it will be remembered by all who so nice and clean as this.” She was 
have perused My. Vanghan’s very drinking her coffee when theevening 
interesting narrative of the siege of gin fired; its discharge seemed to 
Saragoza (Saragossa) by her valour electrify her with delight : she spran 
elevated herself to the highest rank out of the cabjn Gp the deck, an 
of heroines, during the first siege of attentively listened to the reverbera- 
that illustrious, bit unfortunate, city tion of its sound. In the evening she 
in the month of June, 1808" joined in the dance with the rest of 
In the second siege, some particu- the company, and displayed.a good 
lars of which [ shall héreafter relate, ear for music, and considerable natu- 
she surpassed her former achieve- ral gracefulness. The sailors, as it 
ments. a appeared to be of may be supposed, were uncommonly 
the age which Mr. Vaughan has pleased with her. Some were over- 
assigned to her, about 23 when I saw heard to say with an hearty oath, “* I 
her. She was neatly dressed in the hope they will do something for her, 
black mantilla. Her complexion she ought to have plenty of. prize 
was a light olive, her countenance money; sheis of the right sort.” 
soft and pleasing, and her manners, So much envy does merit always 
which were perfectly feminine, were excite, that there were many in Cadiz, 
easy and engaging. Upon the sleeve and men too, who coldly called this 
of one of her arms she wore three young heroine the artillerywoman : 
embroidered badges of distinction, and observed, that they should soon 
commemorative of three distinguished have nothing but battalions of wo- 
acts of her intrepidity. Brigadier men in the-field, instead of attending 
General Doyle ,told me that she to their domestic concerns, if every 
never talked of her own brilliant romantic female was rewarded and 
exploits, but always spoke with ani- commissioned as Angustina had been. 
mation of the many she saw displayed Base detractors! happy would it have 
by others in those memorable sieges. been for your country, if many of 
These insignia of military merit had _ soldiers and most of your chiefs 
been conferred upon her by her illus- had acted with the undaunted intre- 
trious commander General Joseph- pidity and unshaken patriotism of this 
Palafox. The day before I was m- young female! The interest of my 
troduced to this extraordinary female, interview with ber was much in- 
she had been entertained at a dinner creased by the following circum- 
given by Admiral Purvis, on board stance: Brigadier General Doyle was 
is flag-ship. The particulars I re- relating to her the deplorable state to 
ceived from an officer who was pre- which Palafox had been reduced jyst 
sent; as she received a pension from before and after he fell into the hands 
government, and also the pay of an of the enemy in the second siege ; she 
artilleryman, the admiral considered listened to him with the most anxious 
her as a military character, and, much attention, ‘ Ah, Avgustina,” said 
to his credit, received her with the he, ‘* now attend to the Jast letters of 
your friend, hero, and general; he 
* Vide Universal Magazine for will speak to you through them.” 
March, 1809, p. 219. He then read to her some very affecte 
2D2 
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bknow not ; the remonstrance of the 
noble British. commander was un- 
availing; and when [ was at Cadiz, 
D'Alava had the command of the port 
ahd Spanish ships'of war, a circum- 
stance which I regarded, after what 
had happened, as unpropitious to a 
cordial co-operation with the British 
admiral there. 

It was with infinitely more gratifi- 
cation that I was introduced b 
Brigadier General Doyle, an Iris 
officer in the Spanish service, to the 
celebrated Augustina Zaragoza, who, 
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rieral Doyle a short time be 
after the surrender, which 
afterwards translated to me, and of 
whic the following are translated 
copies ; 


ing letters written to Brigadier a 
ore, 
he 


** Saragoza, Feb. 7, 1809. 
«* My deatest Friend and Brother, 
** J have just received your let- 
ter—but no one comes to my assist- 
ance on any side; you, however, 
know mie well: you know I will 
sooner die than cover myself with dis- 
grace. But if you do not help me, 
what am I to do? Ah, my friend, this 
thought does indeed afflict me ; but I 
waht not courage to die for the pre- 
servation of my honour; if you do 
not come quickly—very quickly—re- 
ceive the last embraces of your dear- 
est friend and brother! Sufficient 
that I say to you, my tried friend. 
(These three words are in English). 
The bearer* of this will tell you— 
Ah, my friend! my brother! 


It may be proper here to observe, 
that the line of service, in which Bri- 
gadier General Doyle was principally 
engaged, was that of collecting infor- 
mation of the movements of the ene- 
my, and furnishing succours to the 
patriotic troops of Spain, a species of 
service for which the general, by his 
activity, zeal, address, and local 
knowledge, was eminently qualified. 
He made every exertion to send suc- 
cours to the brave Arragonese in 
their renowned city, but without 
success. A dreadful pestilential fever 
broke out amongst them. Owing to 
excess of fatigue, and the desperate 
condition of himself and his beenfc 
comrades, Pelafox became delirious, 
and when the French entered Zara- 
goza was unable to make any arrange- 
ment for his personal satety. Augus- 
tina caught the pestilence, which was 
incumbering the streets with its vic- 
tims. She hadtoo much distinguish- 
ed herself not to attract the notice of 
the Frevch. She was made prisoner, 
and removed to an hospisal, where, 
as she was considered to be dying of 





* This man was a priest, who, with 
great address, ard at the imminent 
peril of bis life, contrived to quit Za- 
ragoza, and reach Brigadier General 
Doyle with this letter. 
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the fever, her guard paid but littlé 
attention to her. However, hergood 
constitution began to triumpl: over 
this cruel malady, and finding she 
was but little watched, she contrived 
to elude thecéntinel, and in a manner 
as extraordinary as the rest of her exe 
ploits, escaped the enemy, and joined 
several of her friends, who had fled 
to the patriots, in perfect safety, 
General Doyle then read another, the 
Jast nate but one, be had at that time 
received from Palafox ; it was writs 
ten at Pamplona, to which place he 
had been removed by the enemy in 
his way to Paris, and was dated 
March 13: 


«* My dearest Doyle—my friend— 
my brother—-for God’s sake send me 
by the bearer, or by letter on Bay- 
onne, some money .—You know how 
long a journey is before me, and the 
moment will arrive when I shall be 
charity. ‘This is the only comfort 
can now receive from your good 
heart. My dearest friend. they have 
robbed me to the very shirt, Adieu 
adieu—adieu !” 


The face of Angustina, which, as I 
have before observed, is remarkable 
for it sweetness, assumed a mingled 
expression of commisseration for her 
hero, and revenge against his enemies, 
Her eyes, naturally soft, flashed with 
peculiar fire and animation; tears 
rolled down her cheeks ; and, clasp- 
ing her hands, as the last word 
** adieu” was repeated, she exclaim- 
ed ‘* Oh, those base invaders of my 
country, those oppressors of its best 
of patriots! should the fate of war 
place any of them within my power, 
Iwill instantly deliver up their throats 
to the knife.” General Doyle was 
much impressed with the manner in 
which she uttered this fierce denun- 
ciation, a manner that can leave but 
little doubt of her carrying it into 
execution, should an opportunity 
otter. Soon afterwards, the husband 
of Augustina entered, who had been 
severely wounded during the sieges, 
accoinpanied by a youth, a nobleman, 
and a cousin of Palafox; when the 
second siege took place, this young 
man was at college, which, upon the 
irruption of the French, he abruptly 
quitted, andafter having distinguished 
himself at Rio Sico, under General 
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Ovesta, with searcely any money, and 
little food and cloathing, he made his 
way to Zaragoza, and fought under 
his noble relatwe with enthusiastic 
bravery. It does net often fall to the 
jot of a traveller to meet with occur- 
fences such as I have related, and to 
gee a group of persons,so distinguished 
for their intrepidity and patriotism. 
Augustina calls herself the Woman of 
Zaragoza: she occasionally wears the 
dress of the service into which she 
has entered, the artillery, but mo- 
destly preserves thg petticoat. One 
evening, as she was walking alone in 
this habit, in one of the streets of 
Cadiz, with her sabre by her side, a 
man, attracted by her beauty, follow- 
ed her a_ considerable way, upon 
which, offended at his impertineuce, 
she turned ronnd, and drawing her 
sabre, with great calmness but deter- 
mination, told him, that if he follow- 
ed her another step, she would cut 
him down. The desire of this gay, 
but not gallant, Lothario, was instantly 
turned into fear, and he fled from the 
object of his wishes, as fast as his 
jegs could carry him. She was pro- 
ceeding to Seville, to be presented to 
the Central Junta, for the purpose of 
soliciting a higher appoenneet in the 
patriotic army.* ‘The brave youth 
whom I have mentioned, lost very 
large possessions by the incursions of 
the French.. In the struggle with 
France, the youth of Spain have ex- 
hibited many traits of gallantry. 





* The following energetic lines 
were written upon this amiable and 
intrepid female, by Mr. J. Blacket, a 
distinguished, but alas! a departed, 
genius, in a poem called the FaH of 
Zaragoza, which, with some other 
poems, have been rescued from obli- 
vion by the benevolence of Mr. Pratt: 


Oh! heaven-born heroine, 

Fair Augustina, bold heroic maid! 

Thine is the beauteous form, but warrior’s 
soul 5 ' 

Thine the re-animating gen’rous pride, 

Like fam'd Camiilla, nobly to deal forth 

Destroying vengeance on thy country’s 
foes ; 

wero Sag the breast of fainting courage 

The curdling blood, and bid thy brothers, 
armed, 

x die or triumph with thee! 
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Amongst others, I cannot omit the 
following: In an attack made - the 
enemy upon the van-guard.of. Gene~+ 
ral Venegas at Aranjuez, a very 
youn cer of artillery, the only 
son of the Marquis of Panco, finding 
himself mortally wounded, called his 
company round. him, and concluded 
a short, but animated and pathetic 
address to them, by saying, “ My 
brave: men! dro a your cannon, 
but never desert them—farewell, I go 
to other regions of glory.” 

In Cadiz, although a little national 
jealousy was occasionally visible, an 
Englishman experienced every mark 
of attention; a saying once in use 
amongst the Spaniards, was now re- 
vived in its full spirit, <‘ con tedo el 
mundo guerra, y paz con Unglaterra”® 
—** War with all the world, but peace 
with England.” Cadiz has always 
been particularly attached to the Eag- 
lish. Several frish and Scottish fa- 
milies have resided in that city for 
many years without any molestation. 
It is worthy of remark, that when- 
ever Spain declared war_ against 
France, almgst every Frenchman, 
however humble his occupation, used 
to remove with every thing belong- 
ing to him from the country. © in the 
beginning of the present war; be- 
tween Englandand France, an order, 
forced by the predominant influence 
of the latter over Spain, was issued 
for every Englishman to quit the 
country; a British merchant, who 
had long resided in Cadiz, and whom 
I had the pleasure of knowing, went 
to the principal judge, and said, “* By 
this order I'am obligedto go te Eng- 
jand; can I do any thing for you 
there?” ‘To which the judge replied, 
** Are you infatuated? can I say 
more?” Upon the faith of this hint, 
the merchant remained,: and ex 
rienced the most tfect security. 
The hatred which all classes in Cadiz 
seemed to bear to the French, was ia 
proportion to their love and admira- 
tion of the English. 

I dined at the hospitable count 
house (for so it was considered, al- 
though in a town) of Mr. Fleetwood, 
a merchant of great respectability, 
and whose donations, at’ varions 
times, to the good cause of-Spain, 
have not been less than three thou- 
saad pounds. Before dinner, we 
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walked over the greater part of the 
town, which is well paved and kept 
very clean, chiefly by French prison- 
ers, who are paid for their labour. 
The Calle Ancha is a very long and 
noble street. Several of the churches, 
convents, and houses, are very hand- 
some. After dinner, the whole place 
was alive, and the people, in crowds, 
hastened to the theatre of the bull- 
fight. As the only bull-fight in Spain 
was at this time here, and as there 
were some circumstances attending 
it rather of a novel nature, I shall not 
ass it over, although the Spanish 
ull-fight has been before described, 
The theatre was of wood ; round the 
arena or circus were erected a num- 
ber of seats ascending like steps, 
capable of containing about 10,000 
persons ; the boxes being at the up- 
per part, and divided off, and the tcp 
of the highest covered over: in the 
centre was a very large and handsome 
box, appropriated to the governors 
and the principal civil and military 
officers of the town. The prices of 
the places are regulated by the sun 
and the shade: those on the shady 
side are the best, and to obtain as 
much shade as possible, the fights 
seldom commence before 4 o'clock. 
On my ticket was inscribed, ‘* Com- 
munes Sombra.” Upon entering the 
theatre, I was much impressed by the 
magnitude of the structure, and the 
immense assemblage of the people. 
The number of the men and women 
appeared to be nearly equal. Amongst 
the latter; were several females of 
distinction, and many of great re- 
spectability. ‘The box F sat in was 
next to that of the governor, who 
was extremely attentive and polite to 
me. A short time before he took 
his seat, one of the gates of the'arena 
or circus opened, and a fine corps of 
volunteers entered, and cleared it of 
a great number of people who 
climbed ‘over the sides, and took the 
seats to which they were entitled. 
In the centre of the arena a strong 
post was fixed in the earth, upon the 
top of which sat a monkey, chained 
and dressed in scariet regimentals, 
Many of the low Spaniards believe, 
that the cause of the royal abolition 
of this their favourite pastime, arose 
from an objection entertained by the 
queen to the people assembling in 
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large bodies together, but: this is not 
the fact; more rational. and provi. 
dent reasons suggested it, in 1805, to 


Charles IV. or his. ministers. This 
cruel exhibition imbrutes the disposi, 
tion of the people; if the day on 
which it happens be not a Sunday, a 
day is lost to labour,. The poorest 
persons will sell their very beds. to 
raise money to attend their papular 
spectacle, and agriculture and the 
army suffer by the extraordinary 
havoc which was formerly made 
amongst the horges and oxen to an 
amount which is: almost incredible, 
I found, by what took place, that 
the bull-fight at the Port was as 
much interdicted as in every town in 
Spain, but as a convenient boon te 
the people, the governor was_per- 
mitted by the Supreme Junta, indi- 
rectly to concede it to them. 

Before the fight commenced, a 
procession entered, composed of the 
different dramatis persone in this 
bloody pastime; after making their 
obedience to the, governor, one of 
them begged permissign to fight the 
bulls, the governor turned his head 
aside and made a motion that their 
prayer could not be granted, they 
again bowed, and as they were re« 
tiring the people called out to his ex- 
cellency, in a very brief exclamation, 
to indulge them with the spectacle, 
upon which the governor made a 
signal with his handkerchief to the 
performers, that the bulls might be 
fought. Thunders of applauses ex- 
pressed the public gratitude, which 
at length was succeeded by the si- 
lence of highly excited expectation. 

The bulls intended to be fought 
were then driven across the arena, in 
company with two tame oxen with 
bells round their necks; three or 
four piccadores, mounted on tolera- 
bly well-looking Andalusian hacks, 
entered the circus, and took their 
station near some of the wooden par- 
titions or barricadves erected within 
it, for the protection of those whe 
fight the ball on foot, when they are 
hard pressed by him. These eques- 
tiians wore leathern guiters, well 
vadded about the legs, thick leathern 
veeches, silk jackets of various co- 
lours, embroidered with spangles 
and lace, and trimmed with ribbons, 
whitish brown hats, tied under the 
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chin, ‘having a very broad flat brim, 
their -hair'in a net with a long tassel 
at the bottom, and carrying a Jong 
Je witha goad at the end: Pre- 
sently ‘the: massy bars of a double 
te under the governor's ‘box, 
through which the bulls had passed, 
were knocked aside, and the oman 
who opened it, immediately spran 
behind one of the before-mentione 
barricadoes for security. This was a 
moment of uncommon anxiety and 
expectation. Immediately a noble 
Andalusian bull rushed into the arena ; 
at first he seemed appalled’ by the 
shouts of such an. immense Ccon- 
course of people; he stared around 
him, pawed the earth, smelt it, 
snoried, ‘and then observing the ‘pic- 
cadores, he collected himself, and 
made a desperate charge upon the 
nearest of them, who turned him 
aside with his pike: with accumu- 
lated rage, he assailed the next, and 
threw horse and rider with such 
violence, that the furious animal 
himself rolled over them, and, fora 
moment, they were all concealed by 
acloud of dust. The chulos, or fort 
combatant, dressed en majo, or 
sprucely; mucli in the same attire as 
the male bolero dancers wear, rush- 
ed from behind ‘the barricadoes, and 
canoer and distracted the infuriated 
ast by holding before him cloaks of 
different colours: in the mean time, 
the fallen piccador rose and remount- 
ed his horse, whose side had been 
opened by the bull, and whose en- 
trails were hanging from’ the orifice 
in’ ribbons streaming with blood : 
the poor animal moved a little, but 
slowly, from loss of blood, and from 
an apprehension of treading upon his 
bowels—horrible sight !' his rider dis- 
mounted, but not till the miserable 
beast could carry him no more. The 
dying horse was left to languish : 
several times he made a convulsive 
but ineffectual effort to rise; then 
mised his head and looked around, 
as if to implore some one to dispatch 
him. Noone, not even the hang- 
man, would have released him from 
his miseries. A proud custom forbids 
it, and he was left to breathe his last 
inagony. Such of the piccadores as 
are not able to ride off tlieir horses, 
on account of their wounds, when 
the trumpets sound for the chulos to 
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bait the bull, are paid less than’ those 
whose horses are able to carry them. 
This. accounts for the piccadores 
pushing their horses, however badly 
gored, to the last extremity. After — 
fighting the bull for some time, the 
trumpets sounded, the piccadores re- 
tired, and the chulos alone com- 
menced an attack. With great confi- 
dence they approached the animal 
to his very horns, and as he rushed 
upon them alternately, they eluded 
the assault by adroitly stepping aside, 
first endeavouring to fix, and gene- 
nerally with success, two banderillas, 
or barbed arrdws, - decorated with 
curls of coloured paper on each side 
of his neck. ' If by accident or want 
of experience they are fixed in the 
sides of the beast, or the banderillas 
do not adhere, the disapprobation of 
the spectators is excited. Some of 
these banderillas have gunpowder 
crackers attached to them, whieh 
discharge themselves soon after they 
are fastened, to madden the bull the 
more. In these attacks the skill and 
intrepidity of the chulos were con- 
spicuous. After some time, the peo- 
le called out matalo, matalo! kill 
im, kill him! meaning the bull. 
This is a high, though unwelcome 
compliment paid to the animal. The 
trumpets again sounded and the 
chulos retired. 
The matador then entered alone, 
with,a red cloak spread over a small 
stick in one hand, anda sword inthe . 
otirer; and amidst the applause of 
the populace, bowed tothe qesntente 
who by a signal, gave him liberty to 
dispatch the bull. The animal roar- 
ing and writhing with agony, endea- 
voured to shake the rattling banderil- 
las from his neck, and. prepared to 
charge the matador- e conflict 
now appeared to present a frightful 
disparity against the man. ] were 
mute: no one of the mighty multi- 
tude seemed to breathe. Calm and 
collected, extending the stick which 
supported the red cloak, he courted 
the assault of the furious animal, 
who at length turning his head to 
the ground, rushed with all his might 
upon him. Once or twice, still more 
strongly to excite the feelings of the 
——, he stepped aside and let 
the bull pass; at Jength upon the ani- 
mal renewing the attack, and just ag 
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his horns were at his breast, the 
matador thrust his sword between 
them into his neck. The blow was 
mortal, and in an instant the fury of 
the animal seemed at an end. Rolling 
his eyes in death, he receded a little, 
then collected himself, fell upon his 
knees, and bellowed in expiring 
agony } blood gushed from his mouth, 
and he was finally dispatched, the 
wound being first ascertained to be 
mortal, by striking a dagger into the 
spine, and he died amidst shouts of 
applause bestowed on the skill of the 
intrepid matador. Three horses 
yoked abreast, and decorated with 
fittle flags and ribbons then entered, 
the bull was fastened to their traces 
by the horns, and dragged off at full 
allop. 

The skill of the matador at this 
amphitheatre was hereditary, and 
pevhaps bis fatemay be so too. His 
father, named PepebWlo, was the first 
torreador in ail Spain; but by miss- 
ing -his aim at the critical moment 
Ehave described, was gored to death 
by the animal with whom he was 
fighting. This man, when’ the late 
king was.at Seville, offered, within a 
circle to be drawn by a stick in the 
dust of the arena, to kill the bull 
dnceling. The humanity of the king 
would not suffer such rashness, and 
observed, the man must be mad to 
propose it. The governor is a great 
favourite with the people. Observing 
the concern I felt in seeing one part 
pf the fight, he said to me in Frefich, 
** T wish that bull were Bonaparte.” 

1 could not learn the reason why 
the torments of the bull were permit- 
ted to be at once terminated by the 
stiletto, and the same act of common 
mercy refused to so noble, so cou- 
rageous, so md and docile a& animal 
as the horse: Some years since, the 
late king issued an order, that all dogs 
found in Madrid without collars, 
Should be killed, and the common 
executioner was ordered tq dispatch 
them; the fellow refused, declaring 
that it was his office to kill men, not 
dogs. Some miserable wretches, who 
live by collecting rags and paper in 
the vilest parts of the city, were then 
applied to, to do the business, with 
an ofter.of reward, but such was the 
pride of these peonie, that although 
they used clandestinely to steal and 
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kill dogs for their skins, they also 
refused the undertaking as beneath 
them. 

The Andalusian bulls are:the most 
ferocious, and’ therefore most prized 
in the bull-fights.. Unless. sever} 
horses are killed, the fight is consi. 
dered by the most delicate and refip. 
ed female spectators as unsatisfactory, 
The interest of it is much increased 
by a man being now and then wound. 
ed. The ladies have no very high 
idea of the bravery of a foreigner 
who exhibits any other sensations 
than those of gratification at these 
fights. During this savage diversion, 
men go about with nuts and small 
crabs’ claws, as refreshment, callin 
out ** boceas, boccas,” meaning “ wi 
y ou have amouthful ?” 

The novillos are generally young 
bulls that go through all the stages of 
the fight except the last, sometimes 
they are baited by dogs. 

Upon my return from Seville to 
the Bort, the fame of an Andalusian 
bull attracted me once more, and I 
determined that it should be: the last 
time to the amphitheatre. Lt was in- 
deed aterrible animal. In the.course 
of his fury, he gored five horses to 
death, and nearly killed one of the 
pone who was. extricated from 

is horns, and carried otf. The go- 
vernor's daughter had honoured the 
beast by making with her own deli 
cate hands, a rich decoration of rib- 
bons for his neck, and lovely women 


applauded the bloody havoc which he ‘ 


made. A young marquis, a well 
known afticianado, or amateur, of 
bul]l-killing, was dicovered by the 
spectators standing in the arena be- 
hind one of the wooden barricadoes, 
_ which the cry of ‘‘ el marques, 
e] marques!” resounded from every 
quarter. This was a flattering request 
to the young nobleman, who al- 
ready won several ladies’ hearts by 
his beanty and his prowess, to come 
forward and supersede the matador, 
and dispatch the bull. The ladies 
waved their fans, and the noble tor- 
reador prepared to obey the call, but 
the governor interfered, and woul 

not permit it.“ Oh what merit has 
that fine young nobleman,” said a 
pretty Spanish lady, “* how beautifully 
did he kil] the bull!” 1 Jearned that 
he had obtained all his popularity by 
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having dispatched a very fierce bull former, who, on the day I saw him, 
afew Sundays before,with such grace in a moment of great personal ap- 
and science, that his friends, as a prehension, broke “his chain, and 
distinguished mark of their enthusi- took refuge amongst the spectators. 
astic admiration, took off their neck- When the bull makes towards the 
cloths, coats, and some even their monkey, the people exclaim, “ a‘la 
waistcoats, and threw them at himin mona, a lamona,” “ to the monkey.” 
the arena. This compliment, strange After the fight, I was admitted be- 
as itmay seem to an Englishman, ap- hind the scenes, that is, to see the 

ared to afford him the highest grati- dens in which the bulls are kept be- 
ication; and after collecting together fore they appear in thearena. From, 
the articles thus thrown, and distri- the outside of the building,theanimals 
buting them to their owners, he enter a passage, having on each side 
vaulted into a seat amongst the specta- several of these dens, each of which 
tors, amidst thunders of plaudits. is provided with a portcullis door, 
This nobleman was remarkably moveable up and down by poullies. 


_ handsome, and a few years since, dis- These dens are boarded at top, having 


tinguighed himself at the bull-fights holes and trap-doors at certain dis- 
at Madrid, where he attracted so tances, through which the keepers in 
much of the quéen’s attention that perfect safety, from above, can goad 
the prince of the peace deemed it each bull from one den into another, 
rudent to banish him from the city. or into the passage, at the end of 
e has lost much of his consequence which is the gate that opens into the 
however by pyre with the bull-. arena: here, if the animal be remark- 
fighters, and is on that account as ably ferocious and powerful, a massy 
little respected as the noble patrons door raised and depressed by pullies, 
of the pugilistic art are here, for the is suddenly let down upon his neck, 
same reason. to reduce his strength, and at the 
Although it is always usual to kill same time to exasperate his spirit. 
the bull that shows much spirit, the Experience enables the bull-fighters 
one I have last described was reserved to know by a glance of the eve, the 
on account of his peculiar merit, for peculiar disposition of the bull ; and 
another fight, it being rather necessa- even to ascertain whether he pushes 
ty at this period to hasband up the with the right or left horn, ‘The gate 
resources of a gratification so highly is then opened, and he makes his 
estimated. He was accordingly Jed entry into the arena. There are also 
out, with the blood streaming down rooms for the different performers ; 
his chest and shoulders, by the two and one, in which are a bier, a cruci- 
tame oxen [ have before mentioned ; fix, and surgical instruments for those 
who, upon being admitted into the who get wounded,‘and a priest at- 
arena, went up to him, and seemed tends with the host in case of a fatal 
to invite him to retire, upon which accident. After the fight, the dead 
they all moved off together. ‘In this horses are drawn out and laid upon 
manner, the bull which is not given an adjoining spot of ground, to be 
ps fo the matador is always conduct- devoured by the dogs; and the 
away. The decoying exen are bulls, which are the perquisites of the 
trained for the occasion ; it is nota matador, are sold at about sixteer 
little interesting to see how consoled dollars each. Each of the picca- 
the poor, bleeding, harassed, and pal- dores rgceives fifteen doubloons, at 
pitating bull seems when they come three piasters each doubloon, for 
to his relief; and how well pleased each fight. The matadors the same: 
he trots off from his persecutors, and the chulos thirty dollars each: 
between his two friends. The after these and a handsome sum to 
monkey, I found, rarely takes a part the proprietor of the theatre; and the 
in this exhibition, and is never ex- cost of the bulls and horses, &c. are 
ps when there is much danger. paid, the residue, which is always 
dis vaulting in the air, as. far as his considerable, is given to charitable 
ehain will allow, his terror and institutions,and other public purposes. 
grimaces when the bull runs at him, And thus is even cruelty made 
are sources of much more amuse- ministerial to humanity and cCivilis 
ment to the people than’ to the per- zation! 
DaiveasAL Mace. Vor. XV, 2E 
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CRITICISM. 
a Nulli negabimus, nulli differemus justitiam.” 


An Account of the Lire and Cua- the present biographical sketch; fog 
RACTER of ALgexanpeR Apam, though Dr. Adam will never be ac. 
LL.D. Restor of the High School counted among the great, he was still 
of Edinburgh. 1810. pp. 162; eminent enough in his life-time, and 


did service enough to literature, to 
IOGRAPHY was never more merit what we have here—a brief me. 
cultivated than in the present 


{ morial of his career. ‘This memorial 
day. Every person who rises but one may have a good effect also ; for, as 
degree beyond the obscure insignifi- j¢ displays a man rising to respectabie 


cance of a tradesman, is now secure jity and comparative affluence by the 
of posthumous notice. The undertaker sole aid of talent and virtue, it may 
HO sooner screws up his coffin, than serve as a stimulus to youthful minds, 
some kind friend begins a life of him ; by shewing what will certainly be the 
atid while his body is yet sweet in the yesnit of patience, application, and 
grave, his name stinks in the nostrils probity, 

of the generation that he has left be- py “Alexander Adam was born at 
hindhim. This eagerness tocomme- Coats of Burgie, in the’ parish of 


morate the actions of the dead, is less Ragiord, and county of Moray, in the 
to be ascribed, we fear, to any desire month of Jane 1741. His father 


in the living that their actions should hejda small tarm, and kept his son at 
be recorded, than to a desire of eating, schooi tili he thought him qualified 
in the authors who enrol them upon to pecome a claimant for a bursary, 
hot-pressed ia ae Sometimes, in- which might enable him to prose- 
deed, venial kindness may be the cute his studies at one of the unis 
cause ; but there is not much kind- yorsitics. This attempt he made at 


ness shewn to those. whose melan- King’s College, Aberdeen; but his 
-—_ duty it is to read their produc- skiljin Latin was deemed too small, 
*- ‘ and he was rejected. The effect 
It is in eonenes ne mankind are which this early disappointment had 
aie apttoerr. We either do np- ypon his mind, was to stimulate him 
net or we do too Lager During to fresh exertions; after which he 
the . - flered to con alae eh taihe went to Edinburgh, in the year 1758. 
on tion f the iii y d wh Here he prosecuted his studies with 
ention trom the itving, and when unremitting vigor, and at this period 
Sor of din, sey Snah 2 ae he subsisted himself with such e¢ono- 
| "ye ; f my as we believe only a Scotchman 
materials to gratify their desire, that eeu practise. ’ sie 
they very justly condemned that apa- . ; 
thy or that envy which suffered such _“* He entered the logic class in the 
@ want to exist. - But the posterity Uiversity of Edinburgh on the 4°h 
that is to come after us wil! have no Of November, 1758, and about the 
such cate of complaint; for great S#me time began to assist young Mr. 
men are now such every-day produc- Maconochiec*, in that capacity which 
tions, that biographical dictionaries # styled _ Ane we ee er. For his 
must hereafter be compiled in folio. S€™V'CeS» Ne received only one guinea 
An octavo volume will hardly con- "three months; yet, as he had no 
tain the illustrious dead of one poor other method of raising a sixpence, 
fonth. he contrived to subsist upon this sum, 


. P : and jn a manner which will now ap- 
From eyil, however, sometimes pear incredible, He lodged ina small 
ch rg good. Amidst much rub- oom at Restalrig, in the north-eastern 
ish there is some sterling ore; and suburbs ; and for this accommodation 
out of ‘many attempts to interest.the he paid fourpence per weck. All! bis 
Tiving for ihose who are departed, meals, except dinner, uniformly ¢6u- 
some aré entitled to commendation. , A 
Among these latter we are inclined - * Now a Lord af Session, by the 
to reckon the anonymous author of title of Lord Meadowbank. 
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sisted of oatmeal made into porridge; 
together with small beer, of which he 
only allowed himself half-a- bottle at a 
time. When he wished to dine, he 

urchased a penny loaf at the nearest 
Paker’s shop; and if the day was fair, 
he would dispatch his meal in a walk 
to the meadows, or Hope Park, which 
js adjoining to the southern part of 
the city; but, if the weather was foul, 
he had recourse to some long and 
lonely stair, which he would climb, 
eating his dinner at every step. By 
this means all expense for cookery 
was avoided, and he wasted neither 
coals nor candles; for, when he was 
chill, he used to run till his blood be- 
gan to glow, and his evening studies 
were p seed prosecuted under the 
roof of some one or other of his com- 
panions. These anecdotes of Mr. 
Adam's college life were communicat- 
ed to the author by Mr. Luke Fraser, 
late one of the masters of the High 
School, who was at the logic class 
with Mr. Adam, and Mr. Blair of 
Avontown, now President .of. the 
Court of Session. The youths of 
Scotland have hitherto been remark- 
able for parsimony and perseverance ; 
but no man was ever more completely 
under the influence of a virtuous 
emulation than Mr. Adam. The par- 
ticulars of his conduct, which are 
here related, have not been exagge- 
rated in any manner; for he fre- 
quently told the same story to his pu- 
ay Ataconvivial meeting between 
fr. Adam and Mr. Fraser, the latter, 
who was very sceptical as to Mr. 
Adam's parsimony, took the trouble 
of bringing together, upon paper, the 


various items of his friend's expendi- 


ture, and actually found, that in six 
months it did not amount to two gui- 
neas.” ee 


In 1761, Mr. Adam was employed, 
for awhile, as under teacher in George 
Watson's H ital: and, in the same 
year, was elected master of a compa- 
rative trial of skill. ‘In this situation 
he remained three years, dischargin 

faithfully the duties of his office, an 

diligently cultivating his acquaintance 
with classical knowledge. ‘He read the 
antients not with haste and superticial 
attention, but slowly digested their 
beauties, and connect with his 


‘studies every collateral knowledge 


necessary to the complete understand- 
ing of them. 


- 


Life and Charact® of Dr. Adam. 2tg 


In 1764, he taught Mr. Farquhar’s 
class, one of the masters of the High 
School, who was then indisposed. 
Having become preceptor to the son 
of Mr. Kincaid, late Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh, he resigned his situation 
in Watson's Hospital. In 1767, Mr. 
Mathison, who was the rector of the 
High School, finding that his infirmi- 
ties prevented him from discharging 
the duties of his class, signified an 
intention of retiring ; and Mr. 
was brought forward in his place, re- 
ceiving one half of the rector’s salary. 
In 1771, the death of Mr. Mathison 
left him at the head of the High 
School, a situation which he retained 
to the hour of his death. In this 
year, also, he visited Paris. 

In 1772 he published his Latin 
Grammar, which occasioned warmer 
disputes between the masters of the 
High School and. the cious town 
council of Edinburgh, than can pos- 
sibly be conceiv by those who 
know’ nothing of the little intrigues 
of little minds. The question, whe- 
ther the boys at the High, School 
should be taught from Adam's Gram- 
mar or from Ruddiman’s, was agi- 
tated with as much warmth as th 
Catholic Emancipation. A memo- 
rial was submitted to the principal of 
the University of Edinburgh, «Dr. 
Robertson) and the Humanity and 
ge eng ype on. Hill sn Te 
zel) upon the mighty question, 
the Lord Provost of fnbargh, and 
the Town Council (excellent judges 
upon a point of classical literature }) 
and these latter gentleman issued, a 

nal edict whereby, no person in the 

igh School was to use Adam's 
Grammar at their peril. What was 
tMe.consequence? Such as will al- 
‘ways attend the struggle between 
what is food and what isnot. The 
rector’s grammar, which was confess- 
edly “supefior to Ruddiman’s in most 
parts, was still <es by some, 
though rejected by others. Among 
those who distinguished themselwms 
on this important topic, was Mr. 
Nicol, one of the masters, a man of 
coarse and brutal manners. During 
this ferment the author received the 
degree of LL.D. from the University 
of Edinburgh. 

De. Adam, after the controveray 
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about his grammar had entirely sub- 
sided, proceeded. to compile. his 
** Summary of Geography and His- 
tory,” and in 1791, published his 
** Roman Antiquities,” for which he 
received 6001. from the bookseller. 
This is a useful work, but certainly 
not great enough to ‘ rank the au- 
thor’s name among the first literati 
in Britain ;” a station which the inju- 
dicious and foolish admiration of his 
biographer would claim for him. 

During the dog-days of the French 
Revolution, when all men were gus- 

ected, and many with good cause, 
Br. Adam excited public admimad- 
version by a very imprudent step, 
that of talking politics te-his pupils 
instead of grammar. His business 
was to teach them the Latin language, 
and not that ‘‘ Pitt and Dundas had 
inisled the people, sacrificed thousands 
of lives, and spent millions of money, 
in an unrighteous cause.” A man 
who endeavoured to excite such no- 
tions in the minds of youth entrusted 
to his care, deserved to be stigmatised 
as disaffected to the government. But 
his biograplier croaks a great deal 
upon the subject. 

The following anecdote isa pleas- 
ing illustration of Dr. Adam's general 
suavity of conduct: 

“The rector happened to call at 
the shop of a bookseller in Edinburgh, 
in quest of certain volumes, whose 
titles were set forth in a sale-cata- 
logue. At the same time there ap- 
peared, inanother quarter of the room, 
an elderly gentleman of low stature, 
who had an air of respectability, 
though remarkable for his eccentric 
dressand manner. He recognised the 
rector, and, having paid the uanal 
compliments, entéred into conversa- 
tion. This gentleman almost imme- 
diately began a furious declamation 
upon some religious topic, suggested 
b¢ a book which he had accidentally 
opened; and Dr. Adam retired behind 
the counter to examine his catalogue. 

The elderly gentleman now recollect- 

ed that the following day was Good 
” Fridays and stepped forward to attack 
the doctor upon the non-observance 
of that day in Scotland, . With much 
wehemence, he tol him, that even in 
Pennsylvania, where he had recently 
vbeen, the people dai)owed, G god Fri- 
day, and that such indeed was the 
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custom in almost every country, ex.- 


cept in reprobate Scotland. ‘It is 
the most holy day in all the year,’ 
‘said he, turning upon his heel, ‘ and 
yet, doctor, upon that day, you teach 
your scholars at the public class, as 
usual.” Dr. Adam, who appeared 
rather uneasy during the whole of this 
appeal, now lifted up his head, and 
mercly saying, ‘Sir, Lam no theolo- 
gian,’ hastily retired. 

In 1800 he published his ‘* Classi. 
cal Biography,” another very useful 
elementary work, and written, gene. 
rally, in elegant language. 

The following account of the pro- 
gress of Dr. Adam's Dictionary may 


copied in the author's words: 


“‘ The. vacation-time at the High 
School, which lasts six weeks ‘in au- 
tumn, and during which time it might 
have been supposed that Dr. Adam 
would have sought relaxation in some 
rural retreat, was always spent in a 
close and undivided attention to the 
completion of one or other of his 
works. [lis favourite haunt for medi- 
ta‘ion was on the summit of Arthur's 
Seat, and the walks to which he was 
most attached lay all in its vicinity. In 
the autumn of 1808, he frequently 
climbed the hill as an exercise before 
breakfast, ‘an excursion of which few 
men at his age could partake. Here, 
he used to say, he had spent some of 

_the happiest hours of his life; and in 
these walks were suggested several of 
his literary efforts which he reckoned 
inost successful, Of these he particu- 
larised the important scheme _ for 
blending the study of Latin with 
English grammar, and. the various 
and judicioms additions which he 
made to the Summary tibet ‘tr p> 3 
“Ashe had been discouraged, 
the great expense of paper and print- 
‘ing, from publishing his large dic- 
tionary at the period which he had in 
view, he resolved to prepare an 
abridgment. In pursuance ef this de- 
sign, he began to complete the ar- 
rangement of his materials, immedi- 
ately after-the Geography had issued 
from the press. To this new work he 
gave the appropriate title of ‘ Lexi- 
con Linguz Latina Compendiarum; 
and the first.sheet, it is believed, was 
printed towards the evd of 1801, At 
this time, he intended only to give 
brief explanations of every word-; 
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but, as he proceeded, he naturally im- 
pibed a higher idea of the importance 
of his attempt; and, in this view, he 
determined, forseveral good reasons, 
to make his illustrations more copious. 
In several instances, he enlarged near- 
ly to the same extent which he pro- 
posed Yor the previous work; endea- 
youriag accurately ‘ to distinguish 
the different meanings of words, and 
to explain them by the most pertinent 
examples.’ His own expressions will 
sufficiently point out the other fea- 
tures of this compendium. ‘ When 
the various significations of a word 
could not easily be reduced to distinct 
heads, he has, with much pains, ar- 
ranged the examples alphabetically. 
Jn order to connect the knowledge .of 
words and things together, whenever 
a beautiful moral sentiment occurred 
or an allusion is made to a remarka- 
ble custom, to an historical fact, or 
the like, the whole sentence is trans- 
cribed, and, if difficult, explained, 
When the example refers to any thing 
of great importance, it is further illus- 
trated by quoting similar passages 
from various authors. On this part 
of ihe work the compiler has bestowed 
the utmost attention, and hopes it will 
he found useful to readers of every 
description. Any one who takes the 
trouble of examiming only a few of 
the words on which he has enlarged, 
and of comparing them with those in 
Ainsworth, or indeed, in any other 
dictionary the compiler has met with, 
will perceive the pains he has taken, 
and how much still remains to be 
done, to facilitate the perusal of the 
Latin classic authors. If the public 


approve of the specimen he has here 


given, he will endeavour. to complete 
his larger work to the best of his 
ability.’ 

** After having been nearly. four 
years in the printet’s hands, the Com- 
peudious Dictionary appeared in 1905. 
Dr. Adam gratefully acknowledges, in 
the preface, his obligations to Profes- 
sor Dalzel, who was his intimate 
friend, and who had perused the 
proof-sheets qf his other works for 
above thirty years. This learned gen- 
tleman also assisted the doctor by 
taking a share of his labour in correct- 
ing the typography of the dictionary, 
which was exceedingly minute. ‘This 
latter work is really yaluable, and 
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affords a favourable specimen of what 
would have probably been accom- 
plished in the rector’s more extended 
undertaking. Words are often ex- 
plained ina manner much superior to 
that of any former lexicographer, and 
illustrations to the extent of six or se- 
yen columns frequently occur. These 
possess the characteristics of other 
works by the sameauthor; and in thena 
may be perceived the traces of that 
assiduous labour, and that undivided: 
attention, for which all his contempo+ 
raries gave him credit, but which 
some of them thought was everdoge. 
It is certainly true, that his mind was 
often. racked by severe efforts; and 
that his exertions would have exhaust- 
ed. the physical powers of most mea. 
The whole impression of the dic- 
tionary has been sold; but it is not 
yet so well known, nor so generally 
used, as. it may be at an after period, 
An opulent bookseller has entered 
into.terms with Dr, Adam's family for 
publishing a new edition.” 


This was the last work of conse- 
quence that he executed. He conti- 
nued ‘to fulfil the duties of his office 
with patient assiduity. till the peried 
of his death, which happened in De- 
cember, 1809. Here again his bio- 
grapher’s own words shall be em- 
ployed. 

“« James Adam, the rector’s favou- 
rite son, returned to England with 
the homeward-bound East India fleet, 
in the month of November 1809. For 
some weeks the doctor had been ex- 
tremely anxious in his inquiries after 
the fleet, and.he appeared to antici- 
pate his son's arrival with the fondest 
expectation. These expectations, 
however, were never to be realised; 
for Mr. Adam's constitution had been 
strongly attacked by consumption, 
and his father had the mortification to 
find that he was disabled from under- 
taking a journey to Scotland. From 
Heavytree, near Exeter, where this 
dutiful son had retired for the reco- 
very of this health, he addressed a let- 
ter to his father, requesting bim to 
lose no time in leaving Edinburgh, if 
he expected again to see him in life. 
But this affecting summons came too 
late; for, on Wednesday the 13th 
of -December, while attending his 
class, Dr. Adam was seized with an 


alarming indisposition, which had : 
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ewery appearance of apoplexy, and in- 
«creased so mach that he was forced to 
leave the school, supported by his 
intimate and deserving friend Mr. 
«Gray. When the doctor reached 
] home, he went to bed, and fell into a 
: wWund sleep, which appeared to have 
z arrested the progress of the disease, 
i for be was afterwards able to walk 
: shout his room. He continued appa- 
: rently in a convalescent state till Sa- 
turday, when he was again attacked 
by an alarming return of the apoplec- 
tic symptoms. Their continuation 
“was distinctly indicated by pains in 
rthe head, and a slight stupor, till they 
ended in dissolution at about one 
o'clock on the morning of Monday 
18th December 1809. During the 
Jast days of his life Dr. Adam ex- 
pressed no presentiment of death, nor 
did he seem to be influenced by any 
of those feelings of anxiety which are 
commonly believed to occupy the 
mind in our dying hours. He was 
much impressed with the, idea of his 
usval avocations; and, upon the verge 
of existence, he fancied himself em- 
ployed in putting questions to his 
scholars. He often expressed the 
most anxious wish to be permitted to 
walk out to the High School, and, at 
certain times, it was with difficulty he 
was detained in his room. In these 
particulars there appeared the only 
symptoms of the effects produced up- 
on his intellects by the apoplectic 
‘affection about the head. 


** His death was attributed partly to 
those domestic unhappinesses which 
-have been.mentioned, and, ina great 
‘measure, to extreme grief at the de- 
_plorable state of hisson’s health. This 
young gentlemay, who was third 
officer on board the Elphinsten East 
Indiaman when he fell sick, would, 
‘upon his next voyage, have become 
entitled to the ‘rank of captain. In 
him the rector’s only cheering hopes 
were centered. Wehen he received 
that letter, which -hiated at the im- 
pending dissolution of the ubject of 
his warmest wishes, he was shocked at 
the extent of his affliction, and apo- 
plexy unhinged a frame which had 
never been impaired by irregularities 


of any kind, except such as arose from 
anxiety and intense mental applica- 
tion, The news of his. death operated 


vemong his numerous friends and ad- 


. 
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mivers like a shock of electricity, 
Men of all ages and denominationg 
were loud in lamenting an event 
which had bereaved them of a com. 
mon benefactor. The atthor, by per. 
mission from the Rev. Dr. Brown 
Principal of Marischal College, Aber. 
deen, makes the following extract 
from a letter which was addressed to 
that gentleman by a friend: 


* * Edinburgh, Dec. 18, 1809, 


*** An event has now occurred 
which has bereaved the literary world 
of one of its most distinguished orna- 
ments, and me ofa dear friend. Iam 
just informed that Dr. Adam expired 
this morning in an apoplectic fit. 

** © You will, no doubt, receive this 
intelligence with great concern. He 
was entitled to the esteem of every 
well-principled man. He devoted a 
mind uncommonly powerful to pur- 
suits in which his usefulness has been 
generally acknowledged. During the 
course of a Jong life, he never sought 
repose, but laboured nobly to attain 
the reputation of one of the first Latin 
scholars, and the most indefatigable 
teacher of the age. To this eminence 
he was elevated by the unanimous 
suffrage of the learned world, and it 
must be regretted that he was not 
spared to finish his Latin Dictionary; 
a work to which he was devoted. ¢on 
amore. In this arduous undertaki 
he had proceeded so far as the middle 
of the letter C. The engaging enthu- 
siasm which animated ‘him, when 
speaking or writing.on any subject 
connected with his studies, was re- 
markable. ‘His conversation made a 
salutary and, I hope, a lasting impres- 
sion on my mind; for I am sure it 
never pointed to any thing but what, 
was worthy of the most zealous imita- 
At this moment, I figure to 
myself the youthful warmth and vi- 
gour which always characterised his 
open-hearted communications. He 
thought for himseif on the momen- 
tous topics of government and poli- 
tics. is decisions were: theretore 


stable and proper. Rut he was not 


in secret his 
them with a 


content with nursi 
opinions; he utter 


-manly dignity, which was evidently 


dictated by those sublime models of 
conduct with which his: studies had 
led him to become familiar. One part 
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of bis behaviour spoke volumes in his 
raise, when connected with the rank 
Jatterly held. He raised himself 
in life by the force of bis talents and 
industry: and, though he had often 
occasion to move in that sphere of 
society where polish is common, and 
where real refinement is equally rare, 
he never descended from the heights 
where intellect and learning placed 
him; he never feared the face of 
man.’ ” 


*‘ His external appearance was that 
of a seholar who dressed neatly for his 
own sake, but who had'never incom- 
moded himself to comply with fashion 
in the cut of his coat, or in the regu- 
lation of his gait. Upon the street he 
often appeared in a studious attitude, 
and in winter always walked with his 
hands crossed and thrust into his 
sleeves. His features were regular 
and mauly, and he was above the mid- 
dle size. In his well-formed propor- 
tions, and in his firm regular pace, 
there appeared the marks of habitual 
temperance. He must have been ge- 
nerally attractive in his early days, 
and, in his old age, his manners and 
conversation enhanced the value and 
interest of every qualification. When 
he addressed his scholars, when he 
commended excellence, or when he 
was seated at his own fireside with a 
friend on whom he could rely, it was 
delightful to be near him; and no 
mau who had a heart to feel could 
leave his company without declaring 
that he loved Dr. Adam. A portion 
of that pure expression of countenance 
which produced such effects may be 
postived in the portrait which has 

een already mentioned. Were the 
writer to consult his own remem- 
brances, he could enlarge upon this 
topic; but he has yet to learn the 
possibility of conveying by words ade- 
quate ideas of any person. There are 
sO many nice combinations of the 
moral qualities, as they are expressed 
in manner and feature, that it appears 
to him impracticable. 

“‘ Some-public mark of respect to 
the rector’s memory was originally 
proposed by an enterprising and re- 
spectable individual in the profession 
ofthelaw.* The magistrates of Edin- 





.* James Gibson, Esq. Writer to the 
Signet. ' 
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burgh having been consulted, arrange, - 
ments were made fora public funeral 

aud Dr. Adam's corpse was on as 
from his house in George Square ta 
the High School, in the evening of 
Thursday the 28th of December, 1809, 
On Friday, at about half past one 
o'clock, the persons intending to join 
in the procession had assembled ia 
the school-court, while the great bell 
of the High Church pealed a solemn 
tone. When every arrangement was 
completed, the procession moved in 
the following order: The boys ate 
tending the High School, arranged 
according to their classes, led by the 
respective masters, preceded the body, 
which was supported on men's shoul- 
ders, and covered with a rich crimson 
pall. These were followed by the 
Provost, Magistrates, and Council, 
in their state-dress; the Principal 
and Professors of the University, in 
their official habiliments ; and above 
700 private mourners, consisting of 
Dr. Adam's friends and former pu- 
pils. A funeral so splendid and ap- 
propriate had not been witnessed in 
Scotland for many years: The civic 
simplicity and order of the scene were 
well adapted to the character and pur- 
suits of the deceased. All the mourn- 
ers appeared to be occupied with me- 
lancholy reflections, excited by the 
consideration that they were followin 

the remains of a valuable member o 

society, who was a pattern for every 
thing worthy of imitation, from the 
spot which had been the centre of his 
labours for forty years. Such reflec~ 
tions, operating among scholars who 
had lost a friend and instructor, were 
productive of more real ‘mourners 
than will probably be found amidst 
all the pageantry of kingly funerals 
for a century to come. Soldiers lined 
the streets, which were covered with 
spectators, who filled every inch of 
ground from which they could com- 
mand a peep of the procession. Even 
the lamp-posts and tops of chimnies 
were occupied. The procession moved 
along Nicholson’s-street, tillit reached 
the Chapel of Ease, belonging to St. 
Cuthbert’s parish. The boys then 
formed into lines on each side, and 
received the mourners, standing un- 
covered. This was an interesting 
spectacle; and it has been well ob- 
served that ‘ they showed, in their 
deportment, that the mark ef respect 
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was strongly felt, which they were 
paying for, the last time, to the vene- 
sated remains which passed before 
them.” At the ‘grave, the Ma- 
gistrates, with the Professors, and a 
number of private friends, remained 
till the corpse was committed to its 
parent earth. One feeling of deep 
regret seemed to pervade all those 
who did not attend at the funeral as 
a matter of course, and that feeling 
was expressed in a moderate and de- 
corous manner. Surely the friends of 
Dr. Adam had no reason to betray 
any violent emotion, unless they con- 
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templated the loss which they had 
individually sustained. If any of us 
ever hope for existence or for happi- 
ness, beyond this transitory life, jt 
willfbe consoling for us to believe 
that we shall share it with him. Hix 
measure of usefulness in this world 
was very exstensive, and he attained 
almost every object of his virtuous 
ambition,” 


This volume is written with great 
pomp, and with yery little display of 
mind, 
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Love Letrers to my Wire. By 
James WoopHousE. 


ETTER XIV, 
[Continued from page 48,} 


PRAMATIC Fiction may assumeTruth’s 
shape, 

Like human manners, mimick’d by an 
ape 5 

Or human speech and emphasis, and 
words, 

By different sorts of male and female 
birds ; 

But if such silly harlequins can fix 

Attention, by their weak and wanton 
tricks, ; 

Or if such Punchinello’s fume and strut, 

€an agitate the frame from head to foot, 

Hew much moreChristian-minister should 
move 

The Be: to sorrow, joy, fear, hope, or 
ove; 

Led or by Reason, back’d by sober Sense, 

While pouring forth his pulpit eloquence. 

Pure pathos! flowing from the feeling 
heart, 

That thrills, and throbs, but acts no 
specious part! 

To logic trench'd, with weapons keen, to 
quell, 

Sophistic taunts of daring Infidel. 

With facts, and truth, lost Libertines to 
wake, 

And state immortal Mind’s eternal stake ; 

With arguments, and reasonings, weil 

. arranged, 

To prove how choicest Spirits must be 
ehang’d ; 

While richest Rhetoric warns each wan- 
derer back, 

Whose footsteps had forsook Heaven's 
happier track ; 


Not proudly to exhibit proofs of skill ; 
But fix the firm resolves of wavering 
r ? 

Will. 

Not, like a lunatic, to roar and rave, 

But grace the modest gifts his master 
gave ; 

Proclaiming to a peccant rebel race, 

That sovereign Saviour’s dear redeenfing 
Grace ; 

To all delinquents offered, full and free, . 

Of all descriptions, and of each degree; 

And, on that corner-stone, by, gospel 
plan, 

Building all duties both to God and Man. 

Not preaching only part of Heaven's 
creed, 

Which makes. the Saviour for all Sinners 
bleed ; 

Not in their hearts this image to restore, 

But leave them viler rebels than hefore— 


No! thus eonviacing each enquiring 
' mind 
What God, himself, by grace, has firmly 
joined, 


Not human power, or prejudice, or pride, 
Lust, artifice, or skill, can e’er divide.— 
That Jesus’ sufferings for Man’s ‘sis 
atone, 
And“all his righteousness becomes theit 
own 3 

Not onty by a mere imputed right, 

But daily exercise and new delight! 

Not like ‘the barren fig-tree, of the 
ground, ' 
Where leaves and brambles, but no’ fruit 

was found ; 
But like the heart of good and howiest 
mould, : 
To bring forth blessed fruit an hundred 
rit 
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TRANSACTIONS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Royat ACADEMY. 
N R. FLAXMAN commenced his 


second lecture with reflections on 
ancient Jewish Art, of which, he said, 
scatcely a vestige remains. The Bible 
contains the oldest records of art and 
literature. Babylonian and Tyrian sta- 
tary are wholly lost. Specimens of 
Feyptian sculpture are handed down 
from their rudest to their most polished 
periods, almost the whole of which was 
sacred, Their statues, as well as arclj- 
tecture, were of immense magnitude, 
some of their figures being 65 feet high. 
Their attitudes were simple and rectili- 
near, their countenances had. but little 
expression, and they had no grace of 
motion, or anatomical detail in parts; 
but they were excellent in first princi- 
les, containing simplicity of idea, and 
breadth of parts. The performance of 
most of their great works began from the 
time of Sesostris, from about the period 
of the Trojan war, or 1000 years before 
the christian era. After the accession of 
the Ptolemies, their statuary imitated 
the Greek. The professor next remarked 
on the sculpture of Persepolis and India, 
and concluded with general observations 
on the Greek. It engaged in its execu- 
tion the sciences of optics, anatomy, and 
geometry, without which, and petspec- 
tive, art cannot be represented with full 
effect; but the Greeks did not confer 
accuracy on the attitudes and motions 
of their figures till, in the time of Phi- 
dias, Euclid promulgated his problems. 
hey, however, owed more of their 
knowledge to a close attention to Na- 
ture than te scientific attainment. 


Rorat Instrturton. 


R. Davy, in his first lecture this sea- 

son, congratulated the merhbers 

of the institution on the improvements 
which had taken place iw the arrange- 
ments of the society, by whieh im future it 
would be enabled more effectually to pro- 
mote the cause of science. He informed 
them that, in the course of the present 
lectures, he should have the satisfaction 
of announcing some new and striking 
experiments, which he believed would 
throw considerable light on #f@ny of the 
obscure parts of chemical philosophy, 
and connect andexplain the discoveries 

Universat Mac. Ver. XV. 
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recently made. The theories of furmer 
tumes, he observed, however imperfect 
they might be, had served to arrange and 
illustrate facts, but had perished amidst 
the light and blaze of subsequent disco- 
veriés; from their destruction, other 
theories had arisen, each rising, like the 
pheenix, from the: ashes of its parent, to 
give place in its turff to succeeding sys- 
tems approaching nearer to truth and 
nature. 

He observed that all bodies, which 
have a chemical affinity for each other, 
as zinc and mercury, acids and alkalies, 
are in the two different states of electfi- 
city ; the one is positive, the other nega- 
tive. The connection between chemical 
affinity and electricity, which was thus 
traced, had Jed to the application of 
electricity as a means of decomposing 
substances combined by the most power- 
ful affinities. The wires from a galvanic 
series of 500 plates, were immersed ini 
the opposite sides of a vessel containin 
a solution of neutral salt; the acid an 
alkali immediately began to separate and 
collect rouad the points of each wire, giv< 
ing an instantaneous indication of the 
decomposition of the salt. By a recent 
discovery of the French, Dr. Davy said 
it was hal that air, when suddenly 
Semapreeys gave out both light and 

eat. i 

In the second lecture, Dr. Davy op- 
posed the doctrine of Berthollet, that 
chemical affinity was asserted by the 
masses, or quantities of the substance 
employed, alee quantity overpowering 
a weaker affinity. The experiments 
which have been brought forward to 
support this doctrine were not correct ; 
when sulphat of barytes had been de- 
composed by potass, it had been done 
by double ziity, the carbonic acid 
uniting wtth the barytes; when pure 
potass was used, and the experiment was 
conducted in vacuo, no decomposition 
took place. This is @ most important 
discovery, as it rescues chemical science 
from the confusion and uncertainty 
which would attend its operations, were 
the opinions of Berthollet established. 
Dr. Davy stated, that iseould be proved 
by experiments, that bodies always 
combine together in definite propor- 
tions, and that chemical affinity was a 
—— invariable force. 

f 
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Inthe course of the lecture he exhi- 
bited a newly discovered acid gas, called 
the Frvorosoracic, which has a more 
powerful attraction for the moisture of 
the atmosphere, than any substance hi- 
therto known, and ‘affords the means of 
ascertaining the quantity it may at any 
time contain. Magnetism, electricity, 
and chemical affinity, have a connection 
with each other—electricity will com- 
municate magnetism to steel. When a 
magnet is broken into a number of 
pieces, each piece has its polar axis, and 
its attracting and repelling poles, The 
tourmaline, a crystal from Ceylon, when 
heated becomes electric, the opposite 
points of the crystal possessing opposite 
states of electricity. Crystallization is 
the effect of chemical affinity; when the 
crystal is broken in pieces, each piece 
has the same crystallised form, and the 
opposite points of each of the small 
crystals have also their opposite states 
of electricity, and their polar axes. 
Here may be traced the connection be- 
tween the operations of these mysteri- 
ous powers. The subject, Dr. Davy 
observed, was still obscure, but when 
the first streak of light was discerned 
upon the distant horizon, it was reason- 
able to hail it as the harbinger of more 
perfect day. 

Dr. Davy, in his third lecture, ex- 

lained the operations and effects of 
oor in its combinations witb solid, 
fluid, and gaseous bodies. He described 
the various instruments which had been 
invented to measure its intensity, and 
said, that Sir James Hall had discovered; 
that the pyrometer of Mr. Wedgwood, 
consisting of pieces of clay, could not be 
depended on; for when the clay was 
exposed a long time to a moderate de- 
gree of heat, it contracted as much as 
when submitted for a shorter period to 
the action of a more intense tempera- 
ture. Dr. Davy observed, that the opi- 
hion generally given in works upon che- 
mistry, that combustion was always ac- 
companied with a change of volume and 
capacity, was incorrect. The combus- 
tion of charcoal with oxygen gas over 
water, is attended with intense heat and 
light, yet the volume or quantity of air 
remains the same as before. He was 
likewise of opinion, that the explanation 
of this fact must be sought in the con- 
nection. between heat and electricity, 
which would be the subject of a future 
ectnre —Lhe most iuteresting part of 
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the lecture was that which treated on 
the effect of heat upon animal life. Men, 
and warm-blooded animals, are foind to 
be capable ‘of existing in air heated to 
more than 212 degrees, or more that thé 
heat of boiling water; but a very te. 
markable circuinstance attending it, was 
the state of the blood, which had been 
raised little more than two degrees by 
the exposure of the body to this burnin 

atmosphere. The negro under the Tor. 
rid Zone, the Greenlander of the Arctic 
Circle, and the inhabitant of milder re. 
gions, possess the same degree of animal 
heat. The blood of the white bear thay 
lives upon the ice, and of the whale fas 
mily, is nearly ata temperature of 90de. 
grees. Dr. Crawford had att to 
prove that respiration was the cause of 
animal heat : br. D. was inclined to be 
lieve, that animal heat was the effect of 
all the different ehanges and operations 
that were going on in organised living 
bodies, It had lately been shewn be- 
fore the Royal Society, that the nerves 
of some animals might be extirely de- 
stroyed, and respiration be still conti- 
nued, but unattended with animal heat} 
from whence it would appear that the 
nervous system was less necessary to its 
production than the sanguieous, or 
thaa sespiration and circulation. Dr, 
Davy particularly wished to direct the 
attention of philosophers to the effects 
of life on grosser material substances, 
It on even to have the power of 
modifying and changing the effects of 
one of the most potent elements, that of 
heat. In vain had it been attempted to 
explain the cause of life by changes pro 
duced, depending on chemical or me- 
chanical principles. Life and motion 
were not the effects of these changes, 
they were themselves causes proceeding 
from a higher prineiple—which is mind. 


Tue Horricunturat Socrert. 
On Exotics which endure the open Ait. 
By A. Hawkxtys, Esg. ’ 
Re NG in the very warmest part 
of England, (the South Hams 6f 
Devonshire,) within view of an inlet of 
the sea, I am led to state to you some 
facts, that, perhaps, may not be wholly 
unworthy of notice. : 

In October, 1795, a Camillia Ja 
nica was planted here, among other 


shrubs, in open ground; it has stood 
every winter since, without the smallest 
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shelter, thrives well, and has never had winter, have been seen in a few gardens 
a branch or leaf injured by the weather; of the South of Devonshiré for these 
it is now about tour feet high, the size hundred years. The fruit is as large and 
uf agooseberry-bush, but has not flower- as fine as any from Portugal. Some le- 
ed. Two plants of the Fuschsia Cocci- mons froma garden near this place were 
nea were plauted about four years ago, about’35 or 40 years ago, presented to 
under a brick wall facing the South. At the King, by the late Earl Powlett, from 
first the branches suffered by the frost, his sister Lady Bridget of Garstoa. Mr. 
hut they put forth new shoots in the Pullexfen Bastard, who had the greatest 
spring, with much strength, and have number of oranges and lemons ofany ene 
flowered well every summer. During. in this county, remarked, above thirty 
the two last years I was absent, but | years since, that he found trees raised 
understand that only the extremities of trom seed and inoculated in his own gars 
the branches: were injured, and they den, which bore the cold better than 
have always fowered in great perfection. oranges and lemons imported. 

Some plants of the Solanum Pseudo 
Capsicum, or Amomum Pilinii, are also 





yader a brick wall, but not nailed against Baitisu Institution, 

it, which have stood mauy years, and . . : 

ouly a smal! part of the very extremities For p venting a wena the 

of their branches has been injured by oom 

frost. hs HE following statement is explana- 
Myrtles of every kind (even the double tory of the order and amount of 


blossomed and orange) do exceedingly the premiums for this year, viz. 
well in the open ground, though the 1st. For the best picture in Historical 
Silver, from the richness of the soil, soon or Poetical Composition, 300 guineas. 
becomes plain. 2d. For the next best picture in His- 
The Buddleia Globosa likewise stands torical or Poetical Composition, 100 
the climate, and some of the plants are guineas. 
ten feet high, spread wide, and make 3d. For the next best picture in His- 
a handsome appearance. One of them torical or Poetical Composition, 50 
is placed in a situation open to the north- guineas. 
east winds, where the sun cannot shine The directors reserve to themselves 
during the short days, yet it has stood the power of withholding either of the 
there since 1794, and never bad more premiums, if they think proper. Any 
than the extremities ofthe brancheshurt. picture painted for such premium may, 
About two miles from my house is the if otherwise worthy, be exhibited for sale 
small sea-port town of Salcombe, just in the gallery next winter, for the re- 
between these two well known pomts, spective benefit of the artists. No artist 
the Prawl and Bolthead: perhaps of all will be entitled to more than one pre- 
spots in the British Isles, Salcombe isthe mium.in the season. 
very first for climate and shelter. The |The premiums offered for the year 
celebrated Dr. Huxham usedtocallitthe 1812, are $00 guineas, 200 guineas, and 
Montpellier'of England. In 1774,alarge 100 guineas; and the pictures are to be 
American Aloe, only twenty-eight years in the same class of painting as those of 
old, and which had always stood in the the present year. ' 
open ground without covering, flowered | Some of the more perfect pictures 
there; it grew to the height of twenty- that we saw in this collection yesterday, 
eight feet, the leaves were six inches according to the glance that we threw 
thick, and nine in length, and the flow- at their merits, were, 
ers on forty-two branches, innumerable. Andromache imploring Ulysses to 
Several plants of the. Verbena Tryphilla spare the life ofher Son, from the Troades 
are growing at Salcombe ip the open of Seneca, by G. Dawe, A.R.A. 
ground, and are now six feet high. I The return of Priam with the body of 
ave not tried any of them myself, but Hector, from the Iliad, by G. Joseph. 
I shall not fail in fature to add this plant The Father beseeching our Lord to 
to those tender shrubs already growing cast out the Devil from his Son, by 
around me. Oranges and Lemons train- C. C. Coventry. 
ed.as peach-trees against walls, andonly Three Heads of Girls, froyn Nature, 
sheltered with mats of straw during the by ae Hakewill. 
2 
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Interior of a Blacksmith’s Shop, by 
G. Jones. 

Venus and Cupid, a Study, by Sir W. 
Beechey, R. A. 

Hereford Cathedral, by R. Sass. 

A Mill dt Shrewsbury, byS. J. Stump. 

Fishermen mending their Tackle, - by 
J. Clennel. 

Part of the Remains of the Claudian 
Aqueduct, beyond Tivolt, on the road to 
Horace’s Villa, by R. R. Reinagle. 

The Knighting of De Wilton, by the 
Earl of Angus, by J. Trumbull. 

A Landscape, by G. Jones, and ano- 
ther by T. C. Hosland. 

Quoit-Players, by T. Linnell, and a 
View on the Thames, by W. Westull. 

At the north end of the north room is 
# personification of the Bard, from Grey, 
by the meritorious and venerable Presi- 


dent ofthe Royal Academy. 





Frencn Natrona Institute. 
ESSRS. Guy, Lussac, and The- 


nard, have directed their attention 
to compare the relative j,owers and ener- 
gies of different galvanic piles. They 
have discovered that the force of the pile 
is' not increased in proportion to the 
number of plates. Toproduce a double 
effect, the number of plates must be in- 
creased eight times. In general, it was 
tound that the quantity of gas the pites 
will produce, is nearly in proportion to 
the cube root of the number of plates 
ewployed.— Amongst the discoveries to 
which the galvanic pile has given rise, 
there are few more interesting to general 
chemistry than the transformation of the 
alkalies mto combustible substances of 
metallic splendor. 

This transtormation, first discovered 
by Mr- Davy, was afterwards doubted by 
Messrs. Lussac aud ‘Thenard. In thetr 
former report they were disposed to con- 
sider potassium and sodium as combina- 
tions of the alkalies with hydrogen, and 
to class them amongst the compound 
substances called hydrurets; subsequent 
experiments have led them to incline to 
the opinion of Mr. Davy, and to regard 
potassium and sodium as simple metallic 
substances. 

M. Berthollet has communicated a 
process for making the muriate of mer- 
cury, called mercurius dulcis or calomel, 
by passing oxygenated muriatic gas 
through mercury ; it combines rapidly 
with the metal, and forms with it the 
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muriate of mercury ; and, as this metallig 
salt has a perfect analogy with other mer. 
curial salts, produced by other acids and 
mercury, at the minimum of oxydation 
he concludes that the mercury, in form. 
ing this combination, has been reduced 
to an oxyd by the oxygene of the acid, 
and not by that of the water. 

M. Guyton has directed his attention 
to the mode of giving a permanent red 
colour to glass, by means of copper, 
which, by accident, he first discovered 
might be done. M. Sage has also taken 
@ part in these experiments, with the in- 
tent to colour glass red by means of cop- 
" and the phosphate of Inne, or with 

ones; and he has shewn crystals of 
glass, from the bottom of the pots used to 
melt glass in the bettle-manufacture at 
Seve, which had some resemblance to 
hexheedral prisms. It is well known 
that simple means have been discovered 
to extract seda from common alt, 
France formerly imported this article, so 
necessary to the arts; an inconvenience 
attended the mode of preparing it, from 
the quantity of acid gas which escaped, 
and was highly injurious. Amongst the 
different means of preventing this incon- 
venience which have been attempted, 
that of M. Pelletan the younger, is de- 
serving of notice. It consists in making 
the mnuriatic acid‘gas pass through long 
horizontal tubes, partly filled with cal- 
careous earth, which absorbs the gas, 
forming with it the muriate of life, 
The experiments of M. Sageon plumbago 
(black lead), shew that this substance 
does not contain any iron, but consists 
of a coaly matter, mixed with one-tenth 


part of clay. The tossil carbon of St - 


Symphorien, near Lyons, approaches 
nearer to this substance than any other 
known mineral. ' 

M. Deveux has presented to the class 
of agriculture a loaf of sugar, made from 
the red beet (betterave), which had all 
the whiteness and flavour of sugar from 
the cane. He has announced that this 
substance may be made in great quanti- 
ties by the proprietors, who have devoted 
to this attempt 400-acres of ground. 
Should it succeed on the great scale, it 
will change the relations of the two 
worlds. 

M. Dessaignes, principal of the college 
of Vendome, has continued his expe- 
riments on the different causes which 
produce luminous appearances ; whether 
spontaneous, by friction or gentle 
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warmth, and in every other circrmstance 
different from that of combustion. This 
philosopher ohtained the prize on the 
same subject the last year; his present 
researches have considerably enlarged 
the results of his former experiments. 
In general, it has appeared to M. Des- 
saignes that those bodies are the 
most: phosphorescent that contain in 
their composition principles which can 
pass from a state of gas or liquid to a 
solid form. All bodies give outJight b 

compression, whether they are fluid, 
solid, or gaseous. He has also discovered 
that points have the same effect on phos- 
phorescence as upon.the eleetric fluid. 
M. Dessaignes distinguishes two kinds 
of phosphorescence; the one transient, 
theother permanent. Amongst the first, 
we may state that which takes place 
whep a certain quantity of water com- 
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bines with quick lime; amongst the lat- 
ter, that of rotten wood, and other or- 
ganised substances in a state of putre- 
faction. The latter more particularly 
occupied his attention. His experiments 
have been made on fresh-water fish, sea- 
fish, and various kinds of wood. The 
result of these.experiments have proved, 
that the phosphorescence of each is a 
species of combustion, in which water 
and carbonic acid is produced. All the 
constituent parts of the animal muscle, 
and of wood, do not contribute to the 
light which is produced. The woody 
part, and muscular fibre, do not undergo 
in these changes any essential ajteration, 
The phosphorescence of the wood is 
chiefly owing to a glutinous principle that 
serves to unite the woody fibres, and 
that of the flesh, to a gelatinous princi- 
ple which unites the muscular fibres. 


. 
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VARIETIES, LITERARY 


AND PHILOSOPHICAL; 


With Notices respecting Men of Letters, Artists, and Works 
in Hand, &c. §c. : 


NEW work entitled I/lustrationes 

Theophrasti in usum Rotanicorum, 
precipue pereg~inantium, in 8vo. is in 
the press. It contains a list of more 
than 400 species, which have been de- 
geribed by that celebrated ancient, and 
is divided into three parts, to the last of 
which a Lexicon is attached, explaining 
all the technical terms used by that au- 
thor, &c. By Mr. Stackhouse, author 
of Nereis Britannica. 

The Rev. Heneage Horsely ‘is prepar- 
ing for publication the authorised ver- 
sion of the Book of Psalms, correcteti 
and improved, accompanied with notes 
critical and explanatory, by the late Bi- 
shop Horsley, F.R.S. with a prefatory 
Essay on the Nature, Design, and Sub- 
Ject, of the Book of Psalms. 

A Selection from the Sermons of the 
late Dr. Charles Webster, the eloquent 
and admired lecturer of St. Peter’s Cha- 
pel, Edinburgh, and afierwards physician 
to His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, is intended to be published by 
subscription, for the benefit of his or- 
phan daughters. 

Mr. J. Carter has nearly completed a 
collection of Drawings, in order to illus- 


trate the costume of England, from the 
most remote periods down to the pre- 
sent day. The subjects consist of Sta- 
tues from Niches, Tombs, Basso-relie~ 
vos; Effigies from Brasses, Paintings on 
walls, illuminated Missals, public histo- 
rical paintings, &c. . The number of-re- 
presentations already amount to three 
hundredand fifty. 

A stereotyped edition of the Bible in 
French, collated with the most ap- 
proved foreign editions, upon superfine 
paper, in duodecimo, is in the press. 

Mr. Thomas Rees is engaged in trans- 
lating the Racovian Catechism, to which 
he intends to prefix.a short history of the 
Churches, for the use of which it was 
composed. 

A new edition of Professor Porson’s 
Preface to the Hecuba, from the cor- 
rected copy left by him ready for the 
press, is nearly ready for publication, 
and anew edition of the plays are in the 


ress. 
F Shortly will be published, the Hitopa- 
desa, in the Sanskrita language, the first 
Sanskrit book ever-published m Europe, 
rinted at the Library of the Hon, East 
ndia Company. 
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In the press, the first volume of the 
Transactions of the Geological Society, 
in 4to. with several plates. 

The Rev. John Mitford will soon pub- 
lish “Agnes, the Indian Captive,” and 
other poems. 

John Williams, Esq. of the Inner 
Temple, is preparing for publication, 
The Laws of Trade and Commerce, to 
be comprised in 2 vols. 8vo. 

Colonel William Kirkpatrick’s Trans- 
lation of Select Letters of Tippoo Sultan, 
in 1 vol. 4to. with Notes and Observa- 
tions, and an Appendix, containing se- 
veral original documents, will be pub- 
lished in a few days. ' 

Mr. Charles Hardy has ready for 

ublication a complete Register of East 
FadiaShips, with their Officers, &c. from 
1760 to 1810, with an Appendix, con- 
taining much useful information in- 
teresting to those concerned in East 
India commerce. 

Several most respectable inhabitants 
of St. Margaret's, Westminster, have re- 
cently carried into effect a Plan for the 
education of the Poor Children of their 
Parish. A Sunday School, which is 
conducted upon pure Church of Englaud 
principles, has been estaBlished, where 
250 children of both sexes now con- 
stantly attend. Ail of them are taught 
to read, and some are ivstructed in writ- 
ing and arithmetic. As rewards to the 
diligent and worthy, books and articles 
of wearing apparel are bestowed. The 
Committee, Visitors, Teachers, and Su- 
perintendant, to their infinite honour, 
devote their best attentions to the school 
gratuitously, The Rev. Isaac Saun- 
pers, A. M. is the President,—a situa- 
tion which he fills to the great advantage 
of the undertaking.—As every enlight- 
ened person is convinced that much of 
the misery of the lower classes is occa- 
sioned by their extreme ignorance, it 
is to be hoped that this excellent exam- 
ple will be generally followed. The 
good that is effected is neither transitory 
nor doubtful. A great number of chil- 
dren, who before were seen wandering 
through the streets, brawling and blas- 
phemiiag, are thus snatched trom almost 
inevitable destruction. Industrious and 
decorous habits are given to them ; they 
are taught the value of virtue; and thus 
are trained up to become useful and ho- 
nourable members of the community. 
All parties and persuasions showkd unite 
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to forward such objects; and though 
empty and dissipated persons may smile 
at the assertion, yet it is nevertheless 
true, that in contributing to these landa- 
ble ends, a secret satisfaction is created, 
equally serene, pure, and permanent. 


Arts, Scrences, &¢. 


Simple Remedy against Weeds in 
Wheaet.—In the spring, when the wheat 
is ready to send out its stem or tillers, 
the weeds, on minute examiuation, may 
he discovered just making their appear- 
ance. At this time take a large heay 
hurdle or gate, and draw the ledges with 
black thorns, to make it rough and 
bushy (generally called a thorn-harrow), 
This, properly drawn across the land, 
will destroy the weeds when young and 
tender. Itis of advantage to the wheat, 
giving a little fresh mould on the crown 
of the plant, which makes it grow more 
vigorously; and when rolled down im- 
mediately after the thorn-harrow pro- 
cess, the moisture is retained in the 
ground. The pressure of the roller like- 
wise soddens the surface of the mould, 
and prevents those sorts of soft ground- 
weeds from sprouting, or at least making 
any material progress. 

To Maltsters.—An intelligent corre- 


spondent states, that by the following- 


simple poe the most unkindly work- 
ing barley may be brought to make good 
malt. His method is to dry all barley 
intended for malt on the kiln, so that all 
the moisture it may have imbibed in the 
field before housed or stacked, may be 
evaporated, and this (he observes) may 
be done at a trifling expence, if the bar- 
ley is put on the kiln as soon as the last 
working comes off. His reasons for this 
are, “ that it often happens, from damp- 
ness, and not being equally dry, that one 
third of the clevels never come to malt 
after being taken from the cistern, as 
they will not work equal in the couch or 
floor, which requires them to be turned, 
in order, by giving air, to check the for- 
ward clevels; the doing this, however, 
chills the backward clevels, so that the 
back spear or shoot, which is essentially 
necessary to constitute malt, never 
comes forward ; and only by the mode 
above stated, can such barley ever be 
converted into real malt. 
Instructions for destroying Weevils.— 
Take a shallow tub, or large bowl, to any 
place where the wood-ant is to be met 
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with; cut up the ant-hill with every care 
and attention, to give as little disturb- 
ance to the ants as possible; put the 
whole together into the vessel, and take 
it to the granary, or where the grain or 
malt is deposited ; set it in the middle of 
the bulk, so that the ants may have free 
and easy egress, &c., and in a little time 
they will devour the whole of the wee- 
yils. This application he found so effec- 
tual, that he never had been infested 
with the weeviljin these granaries in 
which the experiment was tried, since 
its application. The wood-ant is larger 
than the common or pusture-ant, of a 
black colour, and to be found in wocds 
only. Their hill is raised like that of 
the pasture-ant, but the earth about 
them is much lighter. 

The following method of preventing 
the depredations occasioned by the smut 
in wheat, is recommended by a Wilt- 
shire farmer :—The plan he proposes for 
adoption is, to be exceedingly careful 
in minding the wheat that you intend to 
plant your ground with is perfectly dry : 
the lime to be well slacked : into six gal- 
lons of brine put the following ingredi- 
ents: 4 oz. of salt petre; 4 oz. of com- 
mon salt; 2 oz. ot rock salt; 6 oz. of 
common turpentine; 2 oz. of agaric; 3 
drachms of sal gemmz; and 1 oz. salt 
of nitre. A fair trial of the above sim- 
ple remedy (being careful to put into 
every fresh six gallons of brine, the above 
compounds) will prevent the wheat frem 
being taken with the smut, the effects of 
which are too well known to need de- 
scription, and which have been mise- 
rably felt in most parts of this highly cul- 
tivated island. ‘This ———, pos- 
sesses the excellent qualities of prevent- 
ing birds and insects from feasting upon 
the grain after it has been deposited. 

A new plant, called epidendron, has 
been imported into this country from the 
island of Java; it is unequalled for the 
beauty df its flowers and the strength of 
its perfume, and possesses the singular 
peculiarity of deriving no nourishment 
trom the earth or water. Suspended 
upon a wall, or from the ceiling of a 
room, it will vegetate freely and abun- 
dantly for many years. 

The Emperor Napoleon, in order to 
simplify the acquirement of useful 
knowledge, hitherto obstructed by the 
study of the dead languages, has ordered 


that all exercises and themes in the Uni- 


versities throughout France, shall be per- 
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formed and written in French ; and that 
a knowledge of Latin and Greek shall in 
no department of his ‘government be 
deemed a qualification for degrees, 
ranks, or offices, either political, medi- 
cal, legal, or clerical. The prescriptions 
of physicians are to be in French, and 
even the service of the Church is ‘no 
longer to be performed except in the 
vernacular tongue. 

By an English artist just arrived from 
Paris, it is stated that the arts of paint- 
ing, sculpture, and engraving, are there 
carried to the highest point of perfec- 
tion, As one instance of the Rmperor’s 
patronage, he lately placed 1,200,000 
francs at the disposal of the proprietors 
of the Musee Napoleon, go gnable them 
to finish the magnificent engravings in 
the style in which they had commenced. 

Tt has been discovered that the quan- 
tity of oil extracted from olives may be 

ted, by wetting the fruit with vi- 
negar before it is pressed. The vinegar 
must wholly cover the fryit: the quan- 
tity of liquor then obtained is one-tenth 
greater than by any other edure, 
and the oil is better favoured and more 
limpid. ~ 

Agreeably to the predictions of the 
French philosophers, the tide lately rose 
at Leith to an uncommon height, when 
the depth of the water on the bar was 
16 feet 5 inches ; to which may be add- 
ed, two feet and a half of dead water in 
the harbour, making the total rise of the 
tide 18 feet 11 inches: had the wind 
been in the north-west, it would have 
probably risen two feet more. 

The magnificent collection of curious 

roductions of aft and nature in the 

unterian Museum at Glasgow, has 
lately received several valuable dona~ 
tions, and among them the fallowing: 
Three different specimens of Calcspar 
from the Cave of Strathaird, Isle of Skye 
—Three polished specimens of Portsoy 
Serpentine—Specimens of Pyrope, and 
Petrified wood from Loeh Leagh—The 
Fish Calyonimus Lyra—An ancient 
Urn found in a ee a 
rough Garnets from the East Indies 
—Specimens of the only two meteor 
stones that are known to have fallen in 
Britain, viz. one in Yorkshire, 18th De- - 
cember, 1795; another at Possil near 
Glasgow, 5th April, 1804—Thirty-four 
silver medallions of the present Royal 
Family of Spain, executed in Mexico, 
and the Philippine Islands. 
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A gentleman, from Italy has brought 
from thence a process, first made by M. 
Rimini, for preducing a substance pro- 
per to be substituted for indigo, for 
communicating all shades of blue tints, 
either to silk, wool, or cotton. The 
colouring fecula of this matter is said to 
be in no degree inferior to indigo, whe- 
ther as to beauty or vivacity of co- 
lour. 

The Governors of Bethlem Hospital 
have adjudged to Messrs. Good and 
Lockner, of Hatton Garden, the first 
premium for their design for a New Lu- 
natic Asylum about to be erected in St. 
George's Fields Nearly sixty names 
appeared in the list of candidates. 

A new plan for constructing Light- 
Houses.—The beacon must consist of a 
lantern made of cast-metal, in which 
there isa piece of clock-work, which 
makes the lamp turn round every two 
or three minutes, and exhibit different 
enlightened figures, which can be so va- 
ried as to distinguish one light- house from 
another, and prevent all mistakes. As 
a substitute fora light in foggy weather, 
a buoy, similar to a hfe-boat in form, 
is recommended by Mr, Farmer, on 
which is fixed.a bell of considerable 
magnitude and powertul tone, which, by 
the motion of the buoy, occasioned by 
the undulation of the sea, will keep per- 
petually ringing. The mechanism in 
this beacon may be so contrived as to 
cause a bass drum to beat, as well as a 
bell to ring, in hazy weather. This me- 
chanism might also be placed on any 
sand, sunken or dangerous rock, to warn 
the mariner to keep at a proper distance. 

Mr. Donkin, of Bermondsey, has ob- 
tained a patent for a new metallic pen, 
which will not only last long without 
mending, but the writing produced from 
them will be more uniformly the same 
than that preduced by pens that want 
frequent repairing. These pens are.not 
cylindrical, but the sides are flat, or 
nearly so, that they may spring back 
pleasantly and easily from pressure 
when used, and easily return to their 
first situation. Their sides are made in 
separate pieces, and then fixed in a tube 
or pipe in an angular position, so as to 
constitute a pen. They may, however, 
be made jin one piece. To vary their 
elasticity, two pieces of wire are intro- 
duced into the cavity formed between 
the flat sides of the pen and the outer 
tube, which will also make the pen softer 
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or harder, as they are drawn backwand 
and forward upon the sides; and those 
parts of the flat sides opposed to each 
other forming the slit of the pen, ate 
rather thicker towards the points, t» 
prevent the pen from sputtering, 





Foreren Literary IntTerricence, 
France. 


Some late decrees issued hy the Ent. 
peror Napoleon are caleulated to puta 
final stop to the indecencies which have 
too long rendered the streets and public 
places m Paris offensive to more senses 
than -one. » [t is said that, notwith 
standing privileged Cabinets d’ Aigance 
abound in that city, the French resort 
elsewhere. A very short time had 
elapsed between the opening for public 
passage (in 1810) of the triumphal arch 
which forms the gate of St. Denis, be- 
fore it was soon found expedient to is- 
sue an arrété for the addition of iron 
gates at each end of the foot-way, to 

revent a nuisance become intolerable, 

hese gates were to be shut during 
night, and opened in the morning, the 
practice in several of the inus, squares, 
&c. in Londen, One of the edicts al- 
luded to, enforces each inhabitant to 
sweep the extent of his premises every 
morning, when, in case of negligence, the 
police will sweep the place, and charge 
the expense ; and the laying of any filth 
or refuse after the scavengers’ carts have 
passed, will be punished with greatse-_ 
verity. Dyers and other persons who 
use inuch water are also forbidden to 
let any purt thereof flow over the publie 
way in frosty weather. 

he next edict goes to the exclusion 

of offensive trades from the city of Paris, 
by which any unhealthy or disagreeable 
smell is spread abroad. Before any 
manufactory, &c. can be erected, the 
proprietors or undertakers must make 
them known to the Prefect, and trans- 
mit a figured plaa of the place, and the 
buildings intended. Care is also to be 
taken that such buildings are not dan- 
gerous with respect to fire. ‘ 

Another regulation is directed against 
Secret or Patent Medicines. A Come 
mission or Committee is to assemble 
twice a month, to examine the ingredi- 
ents, and to, enquire if the medicine be 
new, or whether the recipe has not exr 
isted before., They are also to examine 
the cost and price of these medicines; 
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dnd if they think any of them new, may Lower Austria, named John Spitzler, has 
fix the price. The members are engaged late:y been discovered to possess most 
to secrecy, and are to return the recipes, uncommon abilities for a youth only 13 
sealed up, to the proprietors. All the years of age; he being said to be well 
ancient patents ceased on the first of acquainted with ten languages, and 
January, 1811; but those fouad worthy most of the mathematical sciences, be- 
are to be bought forthe purpose of being sides being a proficientin music. ° ¢ 
rendered public. Ail these orders are = Flouting Jsland.—A sinall island of 
in compliance with Imperial Decrees the Danube, called Engel, near Pich- 
jssued in 1810. ment, has exhibited the phenomenon of 
The introduction of machinery into a Floating Isiand. Inthe memory of the 
the woollen manufactories at Hodimont, oldest persons, it had remained station- 
Vervins, Aix La Chapelle, and Car- ary until May last, when the rapidity and 
¢assone, the French say, has given new pews of the stream are supposed to 
life to their trade, and that they have have detached its bottom: its inclination 
recovered six millions of livres out of is uniformly to the right bank of the 
seven to which their exportation to Tur- river, but its motion is not perceptible. 
key amounted before the Revolution, Since May, it has made a progress of 
notwithstanding the obstacles opposed about eight miles; and, what is not the 
to their navigation. These machines least singulu, has, from the eager and 
were introduced by two persons named unabated curiosity of the Germans, 
Cockerill and Douglas; but the govern- made the fortunes of three person# 
ment has since bought the property,and who obtained a temporary proprietor- 
given the machinists premiums for vari- ship of it. 
ous inventions on this subject, on the 
economy of which they speak very The Jews now enjoy all the civil 
warmly. rights which the liberality of thie Empe- 
A French paper of last month states ror Napoleon has granted them. in 
the following melancholy occurrence, France. They form part of the National 
The wife of M. Laposse, resident at Vil- Guard, which has been established here : 
leneuve d’Agen, imprudently playing the Guard of the King contains many 
with a fowling-piece in her husband’s officers of that nation; in the regi- 
chamber, let it fall out of her hand, ments which have been sent to Spain, 
when it went-eff, and inflicted a mortal are many Jews, who are distinguished 
wound. The husband, alarmed by the by their bravery, and who have been pro- 
report, first entered the chamber, and moted, in recompence for their services, 
beholding his wife, to whom he bad not The artist and mechanics in this city 
beea auited more than ten months, and take Israelitish apprentices, and the 
who was far advanced in pregnancy, in merchants of that nation are now per- 
the agonies of death, stabbed himself mitted to buy houses and estates.—The 
with a knife, and expired, number of Jews in thekingdom of West- 
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Germany. 

The base of the Carpathian moun- 
tains, near Makonitza, fell on the 6th 
of November, witha report so loud that 
it was beard at the distance of twelve 
miles; but, though six villages were 
tumed by this event, not more than 
thirty-four lives were lost. 

The Astra/agus Beticus has been 
snecessfully cultivated near Schonberg 
in Moravia, as a substitute for coffee. 
it is sown in April, and gathered in No- 
vember, and requires but very little la- 
our. The seed is prepared in the same 
manner as Arabian coffee, and, though 
the®smell is not the same, in taste it is 
said to approach nearer to real cotfee 
than any other vegetable. 

‘The ‘son of a reduced cleigyman in 

Untversat Mae. Vot. XV. 


phalia, including the country of Han- 
over, is reckoned at 18,000; they have 
a well-organized Consistory, and many 
charitable institutions for educating poor 
children. M. Jacobson is President of 
the Consistory 

Italy. 

Among the improvements making in 
Rome, a very handsome passage will be 
opened to the Tyber. The poor persons 
employed in clearing away the rubbish, 
to the number of 300 men, women and 
children, have a portion of soup every 
day, besides wages, a part of which is 
retained to purchase them clothing. A 
house has also been prepared for the 
purpose of forcing them to labour who 
are unwilling so todo. Offices have also 
been established in all the Communes of 
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the Roman State, for the purpose of dis- 
tributing relief to the poor in their own 
houses. 

All the vines and cotton within four- 
teen miles of Mount Vesuvius were de- 
stroyed on the i2th of September last, 
by a volcanic eruption. Every thing 
élse within eight or ten miles was also 
destroyed. The lavain some places was 
100 feet deep. 

Raw silk is still smuggled into Eng- 
land from this extensive coast, where, 
notwithstanding the inferiority of the 
quality to that obtained a few years 
since, it fetches a considerable price. 

By an Imperial Decree, dated at the 
Thuilleries, Jan. 23.—the Brief of the 
Pope, given at Savona on the 30th of 
November, 1810, and addressed to the 
Capitular Vicar and Chapter of the Me- 
tropolitan Church of Florence, com- 
mencing by these words—Dilecte fil, 
salutem, and concluding with these—Be- 
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nedictionem permanenter impertimur, ig 
rejected as contrary to the laws of the 
Empire, and ecclesiastical discipline — 
The publication of the said Brief, and 
the giving it any executiva, directly or 
indirectly, is prohibited, and those who 
shall be proved to have by clandesting 
meuus encouraged, transmitted, or com. 
municated the said Brief, are directed to 
be prosecuted before the Tribumals, and 
punished as guilty of a crime tending to 
disturb the State by a civil war, 
Decrees destructive to, the Chureh, it 
is said, are continually issuing from the 
Thuilleries. The Sulpitians, considered 
as the most orthodox order in France, are 
now abolished. ‘The Pope, and several 
Cardinals, Bishops, &c., who have refus- 
ed to take the oath of allegiance to the 
Freuch Emperor, are in different pris 
sons; and seven hundred Spanish Priests 
ure in the Valais country, near Switzer. 
land, subsisting upon three sols per day! 
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Good Wine the Cause of Good Humour. 

Fragment of a Tour in Silesia. 

By Bernapine De Sr. Prerre. 

LTHOUGH iy travelling compa- 

nions spoke French, a language 
now-a-days universal in Europe, they 
spoke very little. One morning, at day- 
break, we found ourselves on a hill, m 
the neighbourhood of a castle built in 
a most delightful situation —* Oh, 
what a charming view!” exclaimed an 
Italian painter, who was going to Dres- 
den, “ it reminds ine of the Milanese.” 
An astronomer, of the Academy of 
Berlin, replied, “ Here are delightful 
plains, we might here trace a long base, 
and these steeples would make a fine 
series of triangles.” An Austrian Baron, 
smiling disdainfully, said, “ You mast 
know that this estate is the noblest in 
ali Germany; all these steeples you 
see are dependant upon it.”—* That 
being the case,” replied a Swiss Mer- 
chant, ** the-mbhabitants must all be 
slaves. Upon my” soul it is a poor 
country!” A Prussian Hussar officer 
said, with a firm voice, “ No person is 
so great as the King of Prussia, I re- 
member when T was encamped here 
tour years ago. What fine fields for fight- 
” A Russian oilicer, taking ‘up the 


” 
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conversation, said, “I would not live 
in a cotintry which, like Silesia, is open 
to all armies.” A young Student of 
Leipsic thus accosted the two oilicers, 
Geutlemen, how can you speak of war 
in so charming a ‘place? It would be 
better to exclaim with Virgil, 
“ Q Lycoris, hic tecum consumere evo!” 

As these words were pronounced 
with warmth, a pretty little milliner from 
Paris awoke, and, at the sight ‘of: so 
charming a prospect, exclaimed in her 
turn, “ Ah, what a delicious country! 
it wants nothing but Frenchrien— 
What do you sigh for,” said she, to a 
young Jewish Rabbi, who was sitting 
by her.—* Do you see,” said the Jewish 
Doctor, “ that mountain there ‘with its 
lofty peak ; it resembles Mount Sinai,” 
All the company here burst into laugh- 
ter: but an old Protestant clergyman 
from Erfurt, in Saxony, contracting 
his brows, said angrily, “ Silesia isa 
cursed country, because the truth is 
banished from it; it is under the yoke 
of Popery.”: A fat Dutch merchant ex- 
claimed, “ How can you call that coun- 
try cursed which is covered with so 
many blessings? Here I was purveyor 
to the Prussian army.” 

Disputing in this manner, we arrived 
at Breslaw, and alighted at a very good 
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inn, While waiting for dinner, the All the company were of the Hussar'’s 
conversation turned upon the owner opinion; even the Saxon clergyman 
of the cgstle we had just passed. The said that Silesia was a tine and good 
Saxon clergyman assured us he was a province, and that it was a pity it was in» 
miscreant, who commanded the Prussian a state of error; but he doubted not, 
artillery at the siege of Dresden, and that, liberty of conscience being estab- 
that he had acquired his estates hy con- lished, the inhabitants would in the end 
tributions raised in Saxony. “ You are embrace the confession of Augsburg. 
mistaken,” replied the Baron, “ he got “ For,” added he, “ God never allows 
them by his marriage with an Austrian a good action to go without its reward.” 
Countess, who made’a bad match of it. The landlord thea proposed to drink the 
None of his children can enter into health of this brave officer, which was 
any of the noble orders in Germany, done amidst shouts of applause. 
because their father was only a soldier | No person refused to drink with the 
of fortune.” — What you say,” replied fair milliner, except the young Jewishi 
the Prussian Hussar, “ does him ho- Rabbi. He dined by himself upon his 
nour, and he would be amply rewarded own provisions, in a corner of the 
now if in Prussia.” The landlord,;who room, according to a custom of the 
was spreading the cloth at the table, Jews when travelling.. He rose, and 
gaid, “ Gentlemen, I see you are un- presented to the lady: a great leather 
nequainted with the officer of whom bowl, who filled it to the brim, which 
you are speaking; he isa man loved he drank at ‘one draught. “ Come,” 
und revered by all the world: there is said she, “ what are you thinking about, 
not a beggar im all his domains. Al- Doctor—the country that produces such 
though a Catholic, he relieves poor good wine, is it not as good as the Land of 
travellers, be they of whatever country Promise?”—“ Without doubt,” replied 
or'religion they may. He is adored by he with a smiling air, “all wine must 
tis wife and children."—*, You ought be good when poured out by such fait 
to know,” said the Protestant clergy- hands.”—“ Do yeu not wish,” said she, 
than to the landlord, “ that there is “ that your Messiah was bora in 
vieither charity nor virtue in hi8 com- France, in order that he might there 
munion. Ali he does is pure hypocrisy, assemble all his tributaries from all 
like the virtues of Pagans and Papists.” parts of the world.”-—“ May it please 
A profound silence reigned diéring God!” - replied the Israelite; “ but he 
dinner, and every one ate and drank must previously make the conquest of 
like a traveller; we fared samptuously; Europe, where we are at present $0 
peaches, grapes, aii melons, were serv- miserable. Oar Messiah must be ano- 
ed up as a dessert. Between dinner ther Cyrus, whe will force the different 
and tea, the landlord desired his wife nations of the earth to live in peace 
to bring some bottles of Champagne with each other, and with the whole 
wine, begging the Freneh milliner to human race.”— God grant it!” ex- 
Wo the honours 6f the table. Joy now claimed most of the company. 
beamed in every countenance, and the — Ever since | witnessed this convefsa- 
conversation became sprightly. My tion, [ have endeavoured to judge of 
countrywoman, presented ‘the landlord every thing like a philosopher. I found 
with the first glass of his wine, saying also that it was the same with our globe 
“ that she had beéu as well treated by and its inhabitants as with Silesia: 
him as in thé best inn at Paris, and every man forms his opinion according 
that she never knew a Frenchman that to his education, Astronomers see no- 
surpassed him im gallantry.” thing in this world, except a globe like 
The Russian officer now admitted a Dutch cheese. Military men see no- 
that there was more fruit at Breslaw than thing but fields of battle. The nobles 
utMoscow. The Astronomer observed think of nothing but seignorial domains 
that Breslaw was nearly in the same la- and vassals. The clergy dream of no- 
titude as Moscow. ‘The Hussar officer thing but mitres and benefices, Mer- 
admitted that the lord of the castledid chants look for commerce and money ; 
well in quitting the Prussian service, painters see nothing but landscapes: 
observing that the Great Frederic, after fat the philosopher considers the world 
having fought gloriously in the war, with respect to its relations with the 
passed part of his time in gardening. wants of men; and he regards mankind 
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themselves with respect to the wants dress to it, at last, in a forced tran 
they have among each other. took it in his arms and hu it, and. 
kissed it. But I observed thaf, before 
. _ Anecdote of Dr. Parr.—When Mr. he kissed it, he, seeing some dust on it, 
Canning went into Warwickshire, not blew it off very carefully; for I was jus. 
long ago, he met a gentleman, who was under the pulpit. He entertained it with 
an old friend of his own, as well asa a long and tender caress, and held it out 
friend of Dr. Parr. This friend having to the people, and would have forced 
engaged Mr. Canning to dine with him, tears, buth from himself and them; yet 
and knowing that Dr. Barr was formerly I saw none shed. 
in friendly habits with that gentleman, 
went to the Doctor, and invited him to Cromwe/’.—Prince Cromwell, who 
give Mr. Canning the meeting. The wasnow wholly out ofactidn, having laid 
Doctor gave a most unceremonious ne- his scene in the counties and boroughs 
ative to the friendly invitation; and on for elections to the ensumg Parliament, 
Soles asked whether he had no message gave bimself and the town alittle recres 
to send to Mr. Canning, churfishly, ation. It happened on a Friday in July, 
said, “ Tell him I regard him with the that, desirous to divert himself with 
haughtiness of scorn, the bitterness of driving his coach and six horses ig 
contempt, and the fierceness of indig- Hyde Park, with his secretary Thorlow 
mation.” 

























































































dotmas tus, Careeriny it in the air, to try how he 
A Bookseller's Judzgment.—When Dr, could govern horses, since rational crea 
Prideaux brought the copy of the Con- tures were so ynruly apd difficult to be 
nection of the Old and New Testament reined; like apother Phaeton, he fell, 
to the bookseller, the Jatter, acknow- in the experiment, fromthe coach-box; 
ledging the Doctox’s erudition, told him which was presently posted into the 
# wasa dry subject, and that the pyint- city, and many ommous and true cone 
ing could not be safely ventured on,unless jectures made of his certain catastrophes 
he could enliven it with a little humeur. one ot the Ingenious songs on the occas 
“<< sion, ending in this presagious rhyme; 
On a Dutch Miser. . Every day and hour hath shew'd us his 
Tlere lies Vander Schiap, a pera 10US SID- power, 
ner, But now he hath shew’d nus his art: 
Who died just in time to prevent having Jis first reproach was a fall fram a coach, 
dinuer. His next will be from acart, 
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The sable joker of the conventicle A Bookseller being reproached with 
called Provideuce Chapel, isreported to haying announced a new work embelr 
have observed, relative to its recent de-' lished with figures, and which had nota 
struction by fire, “* Providence built it single plate in it, resolving to put the 
at first, Provideuce hurnt it, and Pro- best faee he could on the matter, ing 
vidence yaust rebuild it.” sisted vpon it to a customer who hinted 
at this deficiency, that it contained a 
War.—Why don’t people petition ‘great number of figures. “There are,” 
against warsat their commencement, ra- said he, “the numerical figures at the 
ther than towards their close? Evils, top of each of the pages, and besides 
which might have heeu prevented by a these, in the body of the work, there are 
philanthropic foresight, fall as a punish- gumerous figures of speech /” 
ment upon them for their selfishuess and 
cupidity after the mammon of uurighte- 
eusness. 
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A tar lately hearing another person, 
who was a bad orthoepist, reading 
about an exchange of prisoners, under- 
Superstition.—I heard a Capuchin stood, from his manner of pronouncing 

reach here: it was the first sermon I English, that some person had come 
eard in Italy, And I was mach sur- over trom France expressly for that 
prised at many comical expressions and purpose upon a cart-wheel. “A cart- 
gestures; but most of all with the con- wheel!” exclaimed the tar, “ had youtold 
clusion, for there being in all the pulpits me he came over upon the upper-crust 
of Italy a crucifix on the side of the pul- of a qua: ern loaf, I should have knowa 































pit towards the altar, he, after along ad- what you had been at.” 


jn it, ike Mephistophilus and Dr. Faug, » 
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At an assize held in North Wales, 
aman was indicted for sheep-stealing, 
which was pred against him by the 


clearest evidence; but he played the 
harp excellently, and the jury resolved 
to save the life of such an amusing’ 
neighbour; however, after some diffi- 
culty had been started, the foreman 
sagely observed, that he had heard of a 
man’s being found guilty on an indict- 
went for « capital crime, and yet the 
yerdict was so managed that he bad be- 
nefit of the clergy, which prevented his 
being hanged ‘This delighted the whole 
pannel, who resolved to save poor David, 
who sang the harp very goot by thesame 
means, and accordingly tound the sheep- 
stealer guilty of manslaughter. After 
another prisoner had been acquitted ata 
Welsh bar, which offended judge Lloyd 
very much, the next cause tried shewed 
the jury was determined to make 
amen 's, and accordingly brought a wor 
man in guilty of chj/d-murder, who was 

nerally believed to be innocent. Be- 
ing asked the cause of unis by the judge, 
one of them replied, “ Name of Got, 
your lordship was peen angry with the 
ast jury for not fading a woman guilty 
of murder, anci Got knows you may, be 
so with us if we acquit the prisoner at 
the pur ” 


——— 


A Countryman’s thoughts on cutting 
Cenels.—We be in such a terrible plight 
and pucker here at the firm as never 
was the like. . We .be a most up to our 
peoks-in muek and slush, and clean ‘at 
our wits ends. Yau must know, that 
some three or four years ago, there Came 
down here alittle duck-legged fellow 
that set ‘to measuring the hills and track- 
ing the river jike mad; and then before 
any body scarce knowed what he was 
at, he had gét ‘em all. down ppan paper 
as nice as could be” TF had no notion of 
what it was all for, til! 1 heard we was to 
haveacanal, which the litle duck-lecged 
fellow persuaded our Squires we wanted 
very much, though I could never learn 
to this minute what for. Our roads are 
all good, and plenty of the best materi- 
als to keep them in good repair are to 
be had close at hand. Wowever, this 
made no odds, the plan af the canal 
looked very pretty upon paper, the little 
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° 
eager: plenty of hands were set to work 

trenching aud banking, and afore long 

we had our canal finished. But I know, 

what with one expense and t’other, none 

of our Squires have seen a farthing of 
their money back yet, nor be likely to 

do it for some years to come, and*I 

can’t find that any body's the better for’t, 

but the litle duck-legged fellow that 

planned it. There is poor Bob at the 

mill,-declares he has not water enough 

left in the river to turn his wheel above 

once a-week. And this used to he one 

of the finest streams for fish in all these 

parts. We had too a beautiful walk by 

the side of the river, all shaded with 
trees, willows, and alders; "twas a nice 
cool refreshing place to walk in of a 
Sunday afternoon in summer. When 
my dame and I were sweet-hearting, 
we used often to walk there; ‘and I ree 
member it was there she first gave me 
her consent to go afore the parson, and 
the place has seemed natural to me ever 
since, cause [ could never pass it but it 
brought to my mind them hi py times, 

But since the river has been drained by 
our canal, the willows and the alders be- 
gin to look sickly, and there is no walk- 
ing there in summer for the smell of the 
river-mud; and I never pass that way 
now without feeling uncomfortable. 

But this an’t the worst of the busi+ 
ness! you must know that my son Ro- 
ger, a lad of good parts, used to go 
about with the little duck-legged fellow 
to carry his levels and thingumbobs, and 
ever since the boy's head has run upon 
levelling, and plans and canals. He be- 
gun his works with the garden, and 
there he cut and dug bis trenches to let 
in water from the duck-pond, till we had 
not adry spot to walk upon, and half my 
potatoes were rotted: and, after figuring 
and summing a good while, he et ae 
suaded me that it would be a good thing 
if [ could have canals with cuts running 
into all my fields, to bring home my 
hay and corn. He made it as plain as 
could be upon paper that I should not 
want horses and waggons,. and that T 
should save pounds and pounds after 
the expense of the first digging, was 
over. However, though I have mort- 
gaged half my land to finish our work, I 
thought it was a happy day when we 
were to let the water into the cuts: but, 


duck-legged fellow had plenty of Lord help me! as ill luck would have it, 


tongue, and our Squires were easy per- 
suaded it would bring in plenty of mo- 
pey; 80 they paid in thew shares very 


Roger had somehow or other mistook 
the level, and the water was no sooner 
turned in, than it flowed into my house 
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and barn-yard knee-deep, and set every 
thing afloat. Most of my pigs and chick- 
ens were drowned, and all the corn 
spoiled. My poor dame has got the ague 
already; but Tim Burrett, our barber, 
who holds with Roger, says the number of 
hew canals will alter the atmosphere, 
which I think he calls it, and fill it so 
with vapours and fogs, that every bedy 
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else, as well as we, will have the agué-hy 


and by. I know not whéther this may 
be true, but I think as how Tim Bun 
rett is but one of Job’s comforters’ at 
best, though he pretends to be a bit of 
an astrologer. 

Your’s, 


f Jerrery Josxty, 


a 


MEMOIRS OF REMARKABLE PERSONS. 


The late Hon. Stmon Fraser. 


Heu miserande Purr!.......... 


ateccese Manibus date Lilia plenis 
Purpureos spargam flores, animamque 
Nepotis 


His saltem adcumulem donis et fungar inani 
Munere!.......- 


VIRG, 
Much pitied Yourn!........ 
Bring fragrant flowers, the whitest lilies 
bring, 


With all the purple beauties of the spring ; 
These gifts at least, these honours I'll be- 


stow 
On the dear youth, to please his shade be- 
low! PITT. 


N Sunday Morning, February 10, 
1811, died, at the house of his 
mother, the Right Honourable Lady 
Saltoun, New Cavendish Street, Port- 
man Place, the Hon. Simon Fraser, 
brother of Lord Saltoun, in the twenty- 
third. year of his age. He expired after 
a few hours illness, deeply regretted by 
his family and numerous connections. 
His removal is severely felt by his alone 
surviving maternal parent; for he ever 
proved himself a most dutiful and affec- 
tionate son, as well as akind and tender 
brother; and his ‘decease may be pro- 
nounced an irreparable loss to the com- 
munity. His more immediate associates 
in the commercial world, who knew the 
mildness of his disposition and the urba- 
nity of his manners, will not easily torget 
the virtues by which his character was 
distinguished, 

He was interred on Monday, Feb- 
ruary 18, im that vast repository of the 
dead, Bunhill Fields. The “ well-plum- 
éd_ hearse” was followed by seven 
mourning-coaches, together with a long 
train of carriages, both of noblemen and 
gentlemen, who, by theit personal at- 
tendance, felt a melancholy gratification 
in paying this last sad token of respect 


to his memory. The funeral service of 
the church of England was read by the 
Rev. Hugh Fraser, Rector of Wool- 
wich; and a great number of spectators 
were assembled on the occasion. The 
countenance, as well as demeanour, of 
every individual present, was solemn 
and impressive. The vault, thréwn open 
to receive another inhabitant, presented 
to view the mouldering remains of the 
ancestors of the deceased, and remindéd 
the writer of these lines of that affecting 
sentiment expressed by Mr. Burke, on 
the fragile condition of humanity: 
* What shadows we are, and what sha- 
dows we pursté!” 

Farewell, thou amiable and accom- 
plished Youth! Thy race is run—th 
course hath speedily terminated, Though 
the writer was personally unknown to 
thee, -yet he was no stranger to thy at- 
tainments,* to thy virtues, and to th 
truly-respectable connections. Wit 
real concern did the tidings reach him 
of thy premature dissolution—with a 
sigh did he witness thy interment.” For 


When, O Man! thy vita) streams desert 

Their purple channels, and defraud the 
heart 

With fresh recruits they ne’er will be sup- 
plied, 

Nor feel their leaping life’s returning tide! 


Neither youth nor beauty, neither rank 
nor cipileces, no, not even virtue and 
piety, can shield their possessor from 
the ravages of the grave. | The boasted 
vigour and characteristic energies of jus 








* The very day previous to his decease, 
a Theme on Industry, written by him at an 
early age, as an academical exercise, was 
put into my hands, and read by me with 
great pleasure. It contains much good 
sense happily expressed, and possesses 
an admirable tendency, 


—— 
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yenile years ensuré no security. Death 
levels every distinction, and teaches the 
yanity of all sublunary possessions. But 
the christian religion hath brought ife 


We have a 
better state of existence—a more dura- 
ble sphere of being beyond the tomb. 
Thither iet us direct our thoughts—there 
Jet us fix our best affections : 
All—all on earth is shadow, all beyond 
Is substance; the reverse is Folly’s creed. 
How solid all—wihere change shall be no 
more! 
Honourable Age is not that which stand- 
eth in length of time, nor that is mea- 
sured by number of years. But Wisdom 
is the grey hair unto wen, and an un- 
spotted life is old age.* 
Islington, Feb. 18, 1811. 


ELEGIAC STANZAS, 
Occasioned by the Death of the Hon. 
Simon Fraser, Feb. 10, 1811. 


Scotia—from thy mountains drear 

Speed thy choicest minstrels here, 

To grace our much-lov'd Fraser’s bier, 
With requiem song !— 


J.E, 
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Genius of the bard of Ayre,t 

To the lowland scene repair, 

And soothe us with thy mountain} air— 
Funereal strain! 


Scott§—that can’st from sea or strand 
Cull every spell at thy command— 
Oh! hither bring thy magic wand, 

Our griefs to lull l— 


And thou||—the darling of the nine— 
That didst thine own death-chaplet ** 
twine, 
Come, gentle spirit, come and join 
Our noies of woe! 


Yet—what avails the sweetest strain! 
A seraph voice—alas!—were yain, 
To waken up the dead again— 
To second life ! 


And, ah! how vain the polish’d lay 
To charm the sense of grief away— 
Or the deep-rooted pang allay, 
In troubled breast !— 


Then let us to the sovereign nod 
Assent—and own the hand was God— 
And, as we bend, salute the rod 

That strikes the blow! 


Clapton, W.F., 





* Wisdom of Solomon, chap..iv. 7. 
+ Robert Burns, frequently styled, 
“The Ayrshire Ploughman.” 
See his beautiful poem, entitled, 
“The Mountain Daisy,” &c. 
§ The well-known author of “ The Lady 
of the Lake,” &c. 


| The Scottish poet, Michael Bruce, 
who died at the age of twenty-one. 


** See his pathetic “ Elegy on Spring,” 
composed in the full and near prospect of 
his own dissolution. 
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Lyceum Tueatre, Stranp. 
Ourselves. 


HIS litule theatre seems determined 

A tokeep up its improving character, 
and to put to shame the splendid means, 
and still more splendid promises, of its 
lofty rival. After having just given us a 
new farce, a new opera, and a new come- 
dy, all better than usual, it has presented 
us with another comedy, to which, at 
least, the same praise must be given. 
It is called Ourselves, and is from the 
pen of Miss Cuamsers, author of the 
School for Friends, and of the novel en- 
titled He Deceives Himself. The per- 
son, on whom the chief interest of the 
story depends, is a youug lady of the 
name of Octavia Seymour (Mrs. Horn), 
who is left by her uncle, with a large 


fortune, to the care of two guardians, 
one of them an bonest but low kind of 
Irishman (Mr. Johnstone), the other an 
English Baronet (Mr. Dowton), who is 
not a little astonished on the occasion, 
and cannot conceive what the Hibernian 
and the orphan have to do with him. 
Mr. O'Shanaghan is blunt, and’ Sir 
John Rainsford is irritable, so that they 
do not well agree ; and what particularly 
annoys the latter is the unceasing anx- 
iety in which he is hep by the strange 
adventures of his ward, who, alter run- 
ning away from a house where she’is on 
a visit, on account of the insults of its 
master, and escaping from the pursuit 
of a needy coxcomb, the [rishman’s son- 
in-law (Holland), falls into the protec- 
tion of a gentleman named Fitz dubyx, 
who is also the protector of an elderly 
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lady (Mrs. Glover), which elderly lady,. 
in fine, turns out to be Octavia’s mother 
This discovery is soon rumoured abroad 
and the mistake of an attorney’s clerk, 
who gives certain papers into the hands 
of the wrong guardian, induces Mr. 
O’Shanaghan to imagine that he is the 
girl's father,—a supposition that smites 
him with remorse for his past gallantries, 
and perfectly shocks Mrs. O’Shanaghan 
(Mrs. Harlowe), who goes to Fitz Au- 
byn’s house, aud behaves to her suppos- 
ed rival with aninsolent jealousy, which, 
however natural to her manners, forms 
too abrupt a contrast to the other’s de- 
licacy and sorrows, and becomes rather 

aintul than ludicrous to the spectator: 

he alarm, however, isa false one: the 
two ladies turn out to be the wife and 
daughter of Sir John Rainsford, who 
had married beneath his rank, and lived 
almost ever since apart from his wife ; 
too proud ta own her, but, at the same 
time, too conscientious not to be ren- 
dered miserable by his false shame. 
With the acknowledgment of his family, 
the Baronet’s happiness returns:—Sir 
Sydney Beaufort (Wrench), from whose 
dishonourable love Octavia had fled, 
becomes honourable and happy also :— 
Miss Beaufort (Miss Duncan), a lady 
necessary to Fitz Aubyn’s happiness, 
but certainly not ta the story, gets rid 
of the jealousy she had felt at the knight- 
errantry of her admirer in relieving dis- 
tressed ladies, and gives him her hand: 
O'Shanaghan and his wifé, roused to a 
sense of each other’s love by the dis- 
tressing supposition above mentioned, 
promise to be better friends than usual; 
—and, in short, every body is content- 
ed but Afr. O’Shanaghan’s son, who, in 
reward for his love of lounging and run- 
ning’ in debt, is unaccommodatingly 
lodged in the Fleet. These characters 
and incidents, the reader will easily 

erceive, can boast little novelty; and 
F do not know that any one thing in the 
piece strikes the recollection, except 
the scenes between Miss Beaufort aud 
Fitz Aubyn, who fiatter themselves 
they can be platonic, and keep up the 
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shuttlecock of a parrying courtship with 
a number of graceful turns and 

little anxieties. It is the danguage, jn. 
deed, which principally marks the sy. 
periority of the authorship to that of the’ 
general run of comedies, for the least 
good-breeding and composition aye in. 
tallible marks of distinction on these 
occasions. The moment, however, oue 
sees an Irishman coming on the stage, 
all the blunders of the modern drama, 
voluntary and involuntary, rush upon 
one’s mind. Mr. O’Shanaghan's blun- 
ders were better than usual, and made 
the gallery verymerry: but has our fair 
dramatist come tq this! The trick, at 
best, was “ old apd foolish;” but there 
was a worse remaining; and the admin 
ers of the School for Friends must have 
been.mortified to see the fair author re- 
venging herself upou their good opinion 
by a volley of puns discharged from no 
Jess an eminence than the starry hea- 
vens,—Mars, Venus, the Crab, the 


Great Bear, aud the Lyre, that is to say, 
Liar! 


Colum ipsum petimus stultitid! 


These touches of buffoonery were ill re. 

compensed by an occasional prariency 

of imagination. Mr.O'Shanaghan was 

sufficiently gay; but Sir John, with his 

sofa raptures, descanting upon the 

sleeping maid-servant, was absolutely 

alarming. The best of our present female 

attrhors, the Edgeworths and the Bar . 
baulds, are as celebrated for the moral 

purity, asthe beauty of their writings; 

and this is a peculiarity belonging to 

our age and nation, which it is grievous 

to see disturbed. It has been very pro- 

perly recommended to Miss Chambers 

to expunge the scene just mentioned; 

and it is to be hoped, that, in her, next 

play, she will discard also the puns and 
the blunders; fer, upon the whole, it 

cannot be denied, that, though thenew 
piece is far above the vulgar and igno- 
rant dramas of the day, it is still low 
enough, in the scale of a just ambition, 
to be infinitely beneath an elegant and 
accomplished woman. 
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STATE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


Parturiunt montes nascetur ridiculus mus, 


APPY are we in congratulating the 

public, that we can make use of 
this quotation upon a subject which we 
were afraid mind have filled the eyes 
of every true Englishman with tears, 
who, without entering into the propri- 
ety of the measure, might have been 
deploring, that, whether through their 
own fault, or that of others, his fellow- 
subjects might be suffering the same 
horrers, which the historian of Ireland 
Las too frequent occasion to relate. 
The evils that we dreaded are happily 
passed by. 
manner teo ludicrous almost to describe: 
but this is better than to hear of blood- 
shed and death. We could wish, that 
there is not a man in England,who does 
not rejoice at such a termination, in 
preference to the evils that might have 
been produced by an ill-advised mea- 
sire; out the language that we have 


The whole has ended in a. 


heard on the subject of Ireland, and the 
prejudices that are entertained by too 
many in favour of their own_ religious 
opinions, forbid us to entertain such a 
hope. The unbappy men, who can re- 
flect with satisfaction on the miserable 
scenes that have taken place in Ireland, 
we must leave to their own feelings: 
but the impotence of the late attempt 
is a presage, that we may expect in 
future a better system; and for the pre- 
sent tranquillity of the sister-island, 
both countries must hold themselves in- 
debted to the circumstance, that the 
govermnent of the country is no longer 
unsettled, being at last in the hands of 
the prince regent. 

When we were engaged in our last 
report, both Houses. were deeply im- 
pressed with the proclamation issued 
trom the castle at Dublin. Ministers 
and opposition were waiting for the ac- 
count from Mr. Wellesley Pole, who at 
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last appeared, and gave a succinct rela- 
tion of the whole measure in his place 
in the Hause, It satisfied those who 
are determined to be or to appear satis- 
fied with every ministerial measure. The 
circumstances were sinply this. After 
the proclamation, the country was struck 
with that surprise, which it was calcu- 
lated to excite; but the noblemen and 
gentlemen in Dublin, who were trans- 
acting the business.of the Irish petition, 
were not restrained from meeting. Lord 
French was in the chair at one of the 
meetings, when two of the aldermen of 
Dublin presented, themselves, and a 
civil ak centieman-like conversation 
took place between them and the chair- 
man. 

Instead of dispersing the meeting, or 
taking the members into custody, the 
aldermen evidently shewed, that they 
had no wish to do either, and they stated 
in general terms, or were so understood 
to have stated, that the secretary, Mr. 
Pole, wished to have some communi- 
cation with the:leading gentlemen, as he 
was on the eve of departing for Eng- 
land, . Jn consequence of this, Lord 
French and some gentlemen.were de- 
puted to wait upoo him; and of course 
his lordship, with the politeness belong- 
ing to his character, acquainted Mr. 
Pale .with this circumstance. A. civil 
letter from Mr, Pole as politely convey- 
ed the intimation, that he could “not 
give his lordship, such,a trouble. And 
there the matter ended: Mr. Pole came 
to England, and the committee returned 
to their body to give an account of the 
nen-interview. 

The Catholics, however, were, as might 
naturally be supposed, not petfectly 
pleased with the attempt, as they ima- 
gined, to deprive them of the right be- 
longing to the subjects of the United 
Kingdom, the right sat Steet At 
a meeting, a petition of a different kind 
trom that of emancipation ‘was brought 
forward, and this was to no less‘purport 
than to intreat the prince-regent to re- 
call the viceroy, and to dismiss Mr.Pole 
trom his eniployment. We cannot won- 
der at their feeling acutely the stigma 
thrown upon them; but how far it was 
necessury, when the great point wis 
gained, to go farther, may admit of some 
discussion. Upon this accouut there 
were some, who opposed the petition, 
and whether it will really be presented, 
time inust discover. At any rate, in the 
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present embarrassed state, in which the 
priuce stands with respect to the minis. 
ters, it is difficult to conceive, that, how- 
ever desirable, the prayer of the petition 
can. be granted. 

The prince has already received from 
the city of London an «address, in whieh 
the conduct of the ministers was vy 
severely handled. . The city of West- 
minster has gone still farther. At-a 
meeting called by the high-bailiff, and 
in which the most perfect unanimity 
prevailed, an address to the prince was 

assed, and directed to be presented by 
bim and Sir Francis Burdett, io which 
an ample survey is taken of the preséiit 
supposed state of corruption ‘in - the 
House of Commons, and the evils of the 
borough-mongering interest are detailed 
with no small degree of severity, and at 
the same time with too great a founda- 
tion in truth. Strong language has been 
used upon the same ‘subject in several 
petitions to the House of Commons, but 
it has never exceeded that of the pre 
sent address; and, when so large a por 
tidn of our fellow-subjects are impressed 
with the dangers to be apprehended by 
the country from the continuance of the 
present system, it will be difficult to 
persist in it without government losing a 
portion of that reverence, which it must 
be the duty and -wish of all to preserve. 
A very strong allusion is made to the 
conduct of Godoy with respect to Prince 
Ferdinand of Spain; and we cannot 
deny, that men, who tratlick in seats 
of parliament, have lost so much moral 
principle, that no one can gay, where, 
in the various tirns of human affairs, 
they will stop. “The address was movéd 
by Major Cartwright, the veteran: in the 
cause of parliamentary reform, and ably 
supported; and Sir Francis Burdett 
was received by his constituents with 
those raptures of applause, to which 
his conduct justly entitles him. How 
far the prince can‘interfere in the main 
object of the petition, we do not know; 
but we are fully convinced, that the 
House of Commons would rise high in 
the estimation of the country, if, by a 
magnanimous effort of patriotism, they 
would consider the nature of their in+ 
stitution, and make the representation 
of the people more conformable to its 
name and origin. That half a dozen 
voters, or a place without houses, should 
send two representatives to parliament, 
isa point that does not admit of arge- 
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ment; and the evil would be remedied, bills will all find their way most proba- 
if, as in the abolition of the slave-trade, bly to the Bank, and, being there lock- 
4 few individuals persist with constancy ed up, will produce an easy income of 
in' demanding its removal. between two hundred aud forty and 
Several addresses, chiefly complimen- three hundred thousand pounds a year 
tary, have been presented to the regent, to that company. 
and he has had his levees in that clia- The stoppage of the Bank twelve 
racter, at which all the persons of. emi- years ago, and the impolitic ‘measure 
nence inthe kingdom, of all sides, have of permitting it to issue promises with- 
made a point of presenting themselves. out any expectation of performing thein, 
Every good subject must feel a satisfac- have given rise to various speculations 
tion in knowing, that the heir of the on paper-credit ; and the mind, by being 
crown is thus surrounded. Party dis- diverted to a variety of objects, has 
tinction may prevail in a house of de- wandered from the true point in which 
bate, but it should cease under the roof such a subject ought to be considered. 
tf a prince; and, as we never could By issuing promises, unchecked by the 
allow ministerial men a tittle more of necessity of performing them, such a 
loyalty than their opponents, it is some power hus been given to a set of com- 
satisfaction to think, that they cannot mercial men, that must be indefinitely 
deprive them of the countenance of a profitable to the concern in-which they 
pnuce, whose dignified manner of re- areengaged. The evil that has ensued, 
ceiving his court was universally ap- we deprecated from the first, and, 
plauded. Sir Francis Burdett paid his througheut, have not ceased to raise our 
personal respects one day, and was re- feeble voice against it; bat, when the 
ceived with marked regard. The known priests first preached up indulgencies, to 
courtesy of the prince and the gentle- what purpose was resistance, and what 
man would vouch for every thing that means were there of opposing credulity 
good-breeding could require; but here and delusion. 
was the attention which a prince will The gold first disappeared, as was 
naturally pay to an independent coun- naturally to be expected. The: silver 
try geutlemnn, who is as strenuous a coinage of the country was in such a 
supporter of the true rights of the situation, that it stood its ground; for, 
crown, as of those of the meanestsubject. as the shillmg in currency was seldom 
Two circumstances have occurred, worth more than eight-pence, it would’ 
which cannot. fail té make a deep im- naturally take some time before’bank- 
pression. “Che number of bankruptcies, paper was depreciated to that standard. 
with which the gazettes for somé time The Bank, however, was induced some 
past have been filled, created avery great years ago, as all theseven-shilling pieccs 
seusation in the mercantile world; but it had disappeared, to issue dollars to supe 
was urged, that this was rather a proof of ply their place, whose value was at first 
prosperity than of distress. So strange intrinsically about four shillings and sit 
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_ amode of reasoning might have a tem- pence; but they were issued at five 


porary effect on weak juinds; but the shillings, and consequently the Bank 
delusion has been dissiptted by the pro- gained six-pence upon every dollar or 
ceedings in parliament, in which a com- bank-token. But the same cause, which 
mittee was appointed to take into con- occasioned the disappearance of-gold, 
sideration the distresses of our commer- produced its effect upon the silver: as 
cial men and manufacturers. The issue the payperdepreciated, the dollars found 
of their deliberation was a loan of six their way to the melting-pot. For their 
millions of money to those who could own sakes then, as well as to preserve 
give proper security for the re-payment some silver in circulation, the’ Bank 
of the debt; and this, it was supposed, thought proper to issue a proclamation 
would not only be adequate to the evil, for changing the value of their tokens, 
but effectually support the sinking ma- ‘and to make that, which went for five 
nufactures. “This loan is to be made in shillings, now be the mark for five and 
exchequer-bills; and whatever may be’ six-pence. 

the effect, as to the persons supposed to The prudence of this measure may 
be in distress, one result has not, per- justly be called in question; we mean 
haps, been attended to. The exchequer the prudence, a8 far as the Bank is con- 
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cerned; for, as to the mation, wecannot ments will be proper receptacles for 
have any doubt upon that head. A piece delinquents in those regiments in which 
of not worth a farthing may pass _ this mode of punishmeit is disused; hy 
from hand to hand for a pound, a thou- we cannot refrain from observing, thiat 
sand, tenthousand,orahundred thousand this subject came once in discussion jp 
pounds: because the signature of the wri- the circle of the Russian emperor, when 
ter gives confidence, that, at the appoint- he and his generals put questions to 
ed time, the sum will be paid: butto say, some British officers, testifying their guy. 
that the nete ef one pound should pass prise, that an army so well disciplined 
for a thousand, the thousand fortenthou- as ours should be accustomed to this 
sand, anchs@ on, would argue a material mode of punishment. ’ 
change in the import oftheseterms. Four The affairs of the continent did not 
and sixpence now goes for five and six- offer much for contemplation till we 
pence, what is altered in these terms not were writing this report, when the pub. 
therelation of ashilling toadgllar, butthe lic mind was raised by an account given 
relation of dollarsto paper-money. The by telegraph that Massena’s army was 
latter is y se wre about twenty per in full retreat, 
eent; and nothing under heaven can This expectation continued during the 
stop the depreciation, but a complete whole of the 24th; but, on the 45th, the 
change of system. This depreciation firing of the park and tower guns im- 
was well known to the mercantile world, pressed on those who were within reach 
and to.all, who consider the subject; of the sound, that an engagement had 
the Bank has now forced it upon every taken place between the armies in Por- 
part ofthe public, fromthe merchant,who tugal, and that victory was decided in 
discounts his thousands of thousands at our favour. It was, however, soon known 
the Bank, to the orange-wench, whose that a different event had taken place, 
whole stock in trade amounts toadollar, and one glorious to the British arms, 
The Jaw-courts have afforded mat- and the spirit of enterprise. An army 
ter for contemplation. In them the had been sent from Gibraltar to Cadiz 
punishment. of a thousand lashes used to attack the French itrenchments be- 
in the British, but we believeunknown in fore that town, which was assisted by a 
every other army, by being commented sortie from the garrison in that town, 
upon in some public papers, gave occa- and a complete victory ensued. The 
sion to two informations ex officio. The French were defeated or taken prison- 
jury on the one tried in town acquitted ers, or the few that escaped ran little 
the defendant, but on that tried in the chance of securing themselves by flight. 
country, found him guilty, and in both The news trom Lord Wellington is not 
cases the judges declared the defendants yet arnved, but two such events as the 
guilty of a seditious libel. The causes defeat of the French in one place, and 
accasioned a display of eloquence from the retreat in another, may well excite 
the counsel for the defendants, as has ourhopes of greater success. Cadiz may 
seldom been made ina court of justice, now be a rallyjng point for the Spant- 
and his manly appeal to the best feel- ards, and should the cortez take advan- 
ings of a man apd an Englishman have tage of the momeut, and act with energy, 
mnade.a deep and lasting impression. and shew that they can govern and are 
In the court in town, Sir Robert Wilson deserving of confidence, the south of 
sat on the bench, near Lord Ellenbo- Spain may soon be withdrawn from the 
rough, and was ready to bear his festi- French yoke. The embodying of the 
mony to the excellent primciples which Spaniards in the samemanner as the Por- 
he has maintained upon this subject im tuguese, will contribute tothe event ; but 
= pamphlet, that deserves the attention the amelioration of the government of the 
of every man who regards the honour country must be determined on by those 
and character of a soldier. Anamelio- who are at the head of affairs, or all the 
ration upon this head is likely to take efforts of the lower classes, who ate the 
lace; as in the mutiny bill a clause has most valuable part of the Spanish na 
inserted to leave confinement or tion, will be ineffectual. 
flogging to the discretion of the court- InFrance, the guns were firing on @ 


-martial. Flogging ought not perhaps to very different oecasion ; but the juy on 


be entirely exploded, as flogging regi- this event will be a little damped by the 
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fate of their armies in Spain. The rected to the retaining of the colonies 
hopes of a Napoleon dynasty are ex- in subjection to their monopoly, and 
cited by the birth of a son and heir to the cortez has been too much restrained 
the fortunes of the wonderful conqueror by the spirit of the place in which its 
was announced by the explosion of meetings are held. - Still, however, it 
capnon in all parts of the empire; and, could not be expected that its orders 
if he lives to enjoy the fruits of his fa- would be attended to, as when they 
ther’s conquests, the world will have had were backed by the despotism of the 
q full trial ofa despotism more complete Spanish court. The vast -regions of 
than any hitherto attemptedamongman- South America bad as much right to 
kind. Other despots have made force appoint juntas or cortez, as those of 
the basis of their rule; this attempts to Spain; for the king being under restraint, 
bring reason to its aid; and it cannot neither part could pretend with greater 
be denied, that, by the overthrow of right to the use of his name than the 
many injurious prejudices and supersti- other. «Buenos Ayres has consolidated 
tions, and the introduction.of many ex- its government, and the vast plains to 
cellent laws, itcomes forward with much the mountains of Chili and Peru bew 
more speeious pretences, and a better to-its authority. It has not yet thrown 
arance, than those which now pre- off the yoke of Spain; it continues to 
sail in Africa; but, despotism is despo- declare allegiance to Ferdinand, but the 
tism, and whether exercised hy one man power is now compietely vested in the 
or many, by force or by corruption, it mhabitants of the capital, and there is 
must tend to depravate the heart; and, little reason ‘to expect that it will ever 
as old Homer has told us, takes away again be surrendered to any native of 
half the worth ef man. We recollect, old Spain. The Caraccas seem likely 
however, that Alexander the Great soen to be established, and the great 
had a son, yet he could not erect a event that we look for is the ,estab- 
dynasty, and what: may be the inten- lishment of a free trade between 
tions of Providencd towards the war- Britain and the whole ofthe Spanish 
loving, blood-shedding Europeans, time colonies, that ships will sail from thé 
must discover, ort of London to the eastern ‘shores 
In the other parts of the continent, of the Pacific, and without fear of the 
little alteration has taken place. The Guarda coastas, return to us laden with 
furks are rejoicing in the hopes of their goid and silver, and pat to flight: the 
dynasty being continued, as two of the buzzing insects, which have so*long an@ 
grand seignor’s wives are in a state of so injuriously usurped the place of the 
pregnancy, but his highness continues at noble metals. : 
Coustantinople, and his armies reinaiu pte li 
uearly in the same state in Romélia. Proceedings in Parliament. 
The Servians are likely to obtain some | Much has been done in both Houses, 
sort of independence. The Russians do though with few important debates. 
not make the advances that was expect- The slave-trade has given occasion for 
el, but their politics are little known. fresh exertions, which will end in mak- 
That immense enipire is governed by ing the carrying of it on in future to be 
such a mixture of European and Asiatic felony. A petition has been received 
principles, that, unless a man like Peter from the printers,’ and. in. consequence 
the Great is at its head, little can be of it Mr. Martin, to whom the country 
foreseen ofits measures. Sweden seems is much indebted for the zeal withwhich 
to be composing itself. The prince he performs his duty in parliament, pro- 
elect has done none of those acts posed a bill upon it. He stated that 
which were foretold of him, and the king the act, of which they complaigsed,-was 
xetains his former power, but all the passed in a moment of ‘heat, when, in 
powers on the Baltic are dxeading, when consequence of the circulation of ‘some 
the ice breaks up, the arrival of a Bri- seditious books, the whole ‘body was 
tish fleet. treated as if they deserved to be involv: 
But the places, where the events of ed in one general stigma. ‘Poprevent the 
the French revolution are now most evil of which a few only “had been 
perceived, are in the dominions of the guilty, the’ remedy devised was to 
Spaniards in South America. The po- require the name of the printer, with 
licy of the town of Cadiz bas been di- his place of abede, to be stated‘ on every 
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copy, under a penalty of twenty pounds 
on every copy not so marked. The 
magistrates were bound to inflict the 
whole penalty, and there was no appeal 
to the quarter sessions. Among other 
cases, one was stated, in which penalties 
to the amount of £100,000 had been 
sued for by a person, who went to cer- 
tain printers, stating, that he had an 
Elzivir edition of Cicero wanting the title- 
page only to makeit perfect, and, having 
obtained it without the printer's name, 
sued for the penalty. The magistrate 
in this case retused to convict, and the 
wretch lost his object. Other cases 
were mentioned, where a handbill was 
made a pretext for penalties to’ the 
amount of: £20,000, and it was evi- 
dent that the bill was made a handle of 
for base purposes... The object of the 
bill was to prevent the circnlation of sedi- 
tious writings, but no one case occurred, 
where any thing like sedition was in 
‘the publication. Leave was given to 
bring in the bill, and redress will be gb- 
tamed.. Another object of importance 
employed the attention of the louse, on 
the motion of Mr. Taylor, and this was 
the delay and length of chancery causes. 
This is an evil long complained of, and 
the remedy of it will be difficult, as long 
as the interest of a large body of men is 
concerned in preventing it. ~The dis- 
tilleries occasioned a yreat stir, tor the 
landed interest is exceedingly fearful, 
that, if sugar is permitted to occupy the 
place of corn, the growth of this neces- 
sary article wili be injured. Their tears 
are imaginary ; for, as long as the im- 
ae of corn js necessary, it must 

evidently folly to make use of it in 
distilling, when Providence has sup- 
plied us from our colonies with anarticle 
equally useful. 

The commercial credit bill did not 
by any means excite the opposition that 
might have been expected to so very 
doubrful a measure. The chancellor of 
the exchequer moved the granting of six 
millions, submitting his ideas of it under 
three heads. 1st. The nature and the 
extent of the distress under which our 
merchants laboured. 2d. The causes of 
the calamity. 3d. The expediency of the 
proposed measure. The distress con- 
sisted in the merchants not being able 
to pay the manafacturers, who in con- 
sequence were unable to support their 
workmen. ‘This took place chiefly in 
the cotton trade, where sume had been 


(Mince 


obliged to dischargé one-half, othery 
two-thirds, of their workmen, The 
cause of the calamity was, the shuttige 
up of the continental market, and the 
glut of our goods in South America, 
The.expediency of the present measure 
consisted in giving time to the merchan 
to turn himself, and to avail himself of 
the opportunities that would occur to 
bring him round. Mr. Ponsonby saw 
no reason to think, that the relief would 
be effectual, as the glut in America 
could not be altered tor two or thyee 
years, and no hope could be entertained 
of an opening on the continent; and he 
apprehended an evil from the measure, 
as it afforded an easy escape from the 
evils brought ow by the imprudence of 
commercial speculation. Mr. Huskisson 
attributed the evil to the too great fa- 
cility of speculating, afforded hy the 
state of the currency, which had led in- 
dividuals, without means to eclipse, by 
their speculations on credit and conse. 
quent fluctuations of prices, the career 
of the most respectable traders. This 
had introduced sort of wholesale 
gambling into the practice of British 
commerce. Mr. Rose denied that this 
wholesale gambling received any encou- 
ragement either from the Bank or from 
government. The dealers in it had 
smarted severely for their offence; but 
the relief was intended for meritorious 
objects, to whom only he had no doubt 
that it would be applied. Mr: Thorn- 
ton made a judicious distinction be- 
tween the distresses in 1798 and _ those 
at present. In the former period, the 
paper, now the commercial credit, gave 
way; there was then no failure from 
foreign speculations, now there was: 
but the most important difference was, 
that then the Bank of England made ail 
their payments in cash. If govera- 
ment then, by its interference, created 
an evil, it could check it. Now the 
fear was, lest by any quackery a danger 
should be created, for which there was 
no remedy; lest we should be opening 
a shop to the mercantile world, offering 
a preterence to those who could bring 
the best securities. Mr.Curwen was 
sensible of the evil, but attributed much 
to our orders in council, which , he 
thought unjust. Mr. A. Baring saw, a 
serious objection to the measure,, ia 
giving the country, which was already 
too full, a superabundance of papery 
money. It appeared, besides, impos 
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dible to discriminate to whom the loans coimtry on having iv the House so able 
should be given; and there was 8 risk an advdcate fot the rights of our coun- 
of encouraging, instead of diminishing, trymen. Mr. Wardle introduced the 
mere speculators in trades and manufac- ‘case of the corpéral who was sentenced 
tures. He stated the Board of Trade as to receive a thousand lashes, of which, 
one of the greatest nuisances. in the coun- after receiving two hundred, the tée- 
try, by its frequent alterations, and its ‘mainder were commuted for servmg i 
érmission and prohibition of different a foreign regiment. The punistiment 
articles; and was sorry to, see the for- was vindicated hy the colonel of the re- 
merly admitted principle of leaving giment, and the advocate-general; and 
commerce to itself entirely abandoned. ‘the mover had only one to vote with hith 
Mr, Smith thought it a very convenient, for the enguiry, who was the colonel of 
but not very political, doctrine, ‘that the regiment. ~We are extremely sorry 
they, who had no credit from private that the wishes of this latter person 
individaals, should get it from the pub- were not gratified, as the case seems 
lic; that they who had been speculating fully worthy of public investigation. 
in articles of internal trade, and seeking The mutiny bill occasioned debates in 


’ to monopolize éne whole commodity, both Houses; and Lord Stanhope distin- 


should be supported in their career. guished himself by his endeavour to in- 
After a few speeches, in which many troducea clause, that soldiers should not 
doubts on the propriety and eflicacy of be constrained to go to the established 
the measure, the bill was agreed to. church, but should be permitted to 
Sir Samuel Romilly pointed out some go to their own places of worship. Te 
tery extraordinary provisions in a poor- did not succeed in his motion, but 
house bill from Lincolnshire, which brought forth such sentiments fromthe 
seemed to be more suited for the regions minister, that in future it is not proba- 
of Africa than England. Through his bable that any soldier will be molested 
interference the second reading was de- in-his religious opinions. 
Jayed; and we must congratulate the 
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Loxpon Gazette Extraordinary. attempt, I must state to your lordship, 
Downing-street, March 25, 1811. that the allied army, after a night's march 
vey wee: of sixteen hours, from the camp near 
ISPATCHES, of which the follow- Veger, arrived, in the morning of the 
ing are capies, were last night re- seh én the lows bridge of 
ceived at the Earl of Liverpool's Office, pre Ae four miles to the edathward of the 
addressed to his lordship by Lieut. Gen. youth of the Santi Petri River... This 
yes gor attra Isla de Leon, 6th aad height extends inland about a mile and 
10th March, 1811. a half, containing, on the north,. the 
ste des Ista = Leon, Murch 6, 1811. extensive we 2 of hag 8 - 
y Lorv,—Captain Hope, my first great pine-forest skirts the plain, an 
aide-de-camp, will have the heesane of Swelis: round the height at oot, dis- 
detivermg this dispatch to inform your tance, terminating down to Santi Petti ; 
lordship of the glcrious issue of an ae- the intermediate space between the 
ton fought yesterday, by the division North side of the height and the forest 
under my command, against the army being uneven and broken. ie 
commanded by Marshal Victor, com- A well-conducted and successful. at- 
seam of the two divisions Rufin and tack on ee of - enemy's inet 
val. near Santi Petri the van-guard 0 
The circumstances were such as com- the Spanish army ke Brigadier-dene- 
pelled me to attack this very superior rabLadrizabel, having opened the com- 
force. In order as well to explain to miusication with the Isla de Ledn, I re~ 
your lordship the circumstances of pe- ceived Genéral De Penas's dirertions to 
culiar disadvantage under which the ac- move down from the position of Barrosa 
tion was begun, as to justify myself to that of the Torre de Bermesa, about 
from the imputation of rashness in the half-way to the Santi Petri River, in 
Universat Mac. Vou. XV. A li 
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order. to secure the communication 
across the river, over ‘which a. bridge 
had been lately established. This latter 
position occupiesa narrow woody ridge, 
the right on the sea-cliff, the left falling 
down to the Almanza Creek on the edge 
of the marsh. A hard sandy beach gives 
an easy communication, between the 
western points of these two positions. 

My division being halted on the east- 
ern slope of the Barrosa Height, was 
miarched, about 12 o’clock, through the 
wood towards the Bermesa, (cavalry 
patroles having previously been sent to- 
wards Chiclana, without meeting with 
the enemy.) On the march, I received 
notice that the enemy had appeared in 
force on the plain, and was advancing 
towards the Heights of Barrosa. 

As I considered that position as the 
key of that of Santi Petri, 1 immedi- 
ately countermarched, in order to sup- 
port the troops left for its defence, and 
the alacrity with which this manceuvre 
was executed, served asa favourable 
omen. It was, however, impossible in 
such intricate and difficult ground to 
preserve order in the columns, and there 
never was time to restore it entirely. 

But before we could get ourselves 
quite disentangled from the wood, the 
troops on the Barrosa hill were seen re- 
turning from it, while the enemy’s left 
wing was rapidly ascending. At the 
same’ time his right wing stood on the 
plain, on the edge of the wood, within 
cannon-shot. A retreat in the face of 
such an enemy, already within reach of 
the easy communication by the sea- 
beaeh, must have involved the whole, of 
the aliied army in all the danger of be- 
ing attacked during’ the unavoidable 
confusion of the different corps arriving 
on the narrow ridge of Bermesa nearly 
at the same time. 

Trusting to the known heroism of 


. British troops, regardless of the numbers 


and position of their enemy, an imme- 
diate attack was determined on. . Ma- 
jor Duncan soon opened a powerful 
battery of ten guns in the centre. Bri- 
gadier General Dilkes with the brigade 
of Guards, Lieutenant-colonel Browne’s 
(of the 28th) flank battalion, Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Norcott’s twe compa- 
nies of the second rifle corps, and Ma- 


jor Acheson with a part of the 67th foot 


(separated from the regiment in the 
wood) formed on the right. 
Colonel Wheatley’s brigade, with 
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three companies of the Coldstream 
Guards under Lieutenant-colonel Jack. 
son, (separated. likewise from his bat. 
talion inthe wood), and Lieutenant-eo- 
lonel Barnard’s flank battalion formed 
on the left. 

As soon as the infantry was thus hast. 
ily got together, the guns advanced to q 
more favourable position, and kept up a 
most destructive fire. 

The right wing proceeded te the at. 
tack.of General Rufin’s division on the 
hill, while Lieutenant-colonel Bay. 
nard's battalion, and Lieutenant-colo- 
nel Bushe’s detachment of the 20th Por 
tuguese, were warmly engaged with the 
enemy’s tirailleurs on our left. 

General Laval’s division, _notwith- 
standing the havoc made by Major Dup- 
can’s battery, continued to advance in 
very imposing miasses, opening his fire of 
musqtietry, and was only checked by 
that of the left wing. The left wing now 
advanced, firing; a most determined 
charge by the three companies. of 
Guards, and the87th regiment, support. 
ed by all the remainder of the wing, de- 
cided the defeat of General Laval’s di- 
vision. 

The Eagle of the eighth regiment of 
light infantry, which suffered immensely, 
and a howitzer, rewarded this charge, 
and remained in possession of Major 
Gough, of the 87th regiment These at- 
tacks werezealously supported by Colo- 
nel Belson with the 28th regiment, and 
Lieutenant-colonel Prevost with a part 
of the 67th. 

A reserve formed beyond the narrow 
valley, across which the enemy was 
closely pursued, next shared the same 
fate, and was routed by the same 
means. 

Meanwhile the right wing was not 
less successful: the enemy, confident of 
success, met General Dilkes on the 
ascent of the hill, and the contest was 
sanguinary ; but the undaunted perse- 
verance of the brigade of Guards, of 
Lieutenant-colonel Browne’s battalion, 
and of Lieutenant-colonel Norcott’s 
and*Major Acheson’s detachment, over- 
came every obstacle, and General Ru- 
fin’s division was driven from the heights 
in confusion, leaving two pieces of 
cannon. 

No expressions of mine could do jus- 
tice to the condact of the troops thraugh- 

out. ; Nothing less than the almost un- 
prralleled exertions of every offices, the 
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invincible bravery of every soldier, and 

the most determined devotion to the ho- 

your of his Majesty’s arms in all, could 

have achieved this brilliant success, 

against such a formidable enemy, so 
sted. 

In less than an hour and a half from 
the commencement of the action, the 
enemy was in full retreat.—The retir- 
ing divisions met, halted, and seemed 
jiclined to form: a ‘Rew and more ad- 
vanced position of our artillery quickly 
dispersed them. 

e exhausted state of the troops 
tiade pursuit impossible. A position 
was taken on the eastern side of the hill ; 
and we weré strengthened on our right 
by the return of the two Spanish batta- 
lions that had been attached before to m 
division, but which-I had left on the hill, 
‘and which had been ordered to retire. 

These battalions (Walloon Guards 
and-Cuidad real) made every effort to 
come back in time, when it was known 
that we were engaged. ' 

{ understood, too, from General 
Whittingham, that with three squadrons 
of cavalry he kept in check a corps of 
infantry and-cavalry that attempted to 
turn the Barrosa Height by the sea. One 
squadron of the 2d Hussars, King’s Ger- 
man legion, under Captain Bushe, and 
directed by Lieutenant-colonel Ponson- 
by, (both had been attached to the Spa- 
nish cavalry,) joined in time to make a 
brilliant and most successful charge 
against a squadron of French dragoons, 
which was entirely routed. 

An eagle, six pieces of cannon, the 
General of Division (Rufin), and the 
General of Brigade (Rousseau), wounded 
and taken; the Chief of the Staff, Ge- 
neral Bellegarde, an Aide-de-camp of 
Marshal Victor, and the colonel of the 
8th regiment, with many other officers, 
killed, and several wounded and taken 
prisoners; the field, covered with the 
dead bodies and arms of the enemy, 
attest that my confidence in this divi- 
sion was nobly repaid. ; 

Where all have so distinguished them- 
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separated companies under Lieutenant- 
colonel Jackson, maintained the high 
character of His Majesty's household 
troops. Lieutenant-colonel Browne, 
with his flank battalion, Lieutenant- 
colonel Norcort, and Major Acheson, 
deserve equal praise. 

And I must equally recommend to 
your lordship’s notice Colonel Wheatly, 
with Colonel Belson, Lieutenant-colonel 
Prevost, and Major Gough, and the of- 
ficers of the respective corps composing 
his brigade. 

The animated charges of the 87th 
regiment were most conspicuous ; Lieu- ° 
tenant-colonel Barnard (twice wounded) 
and the otficers of his flank battalion, 
executed the duty of skirmishing in ad- 
vance with the enemy in a masterly 
manner, ind were ably seconded by 
Lieutenant-colonel Bushe of the 20th 
Portuguese, who, likewise twice wound- 
ed, fell into the enemy's hands, bat was 
afterwards rescued. ‘The detachment of 
this Portuguese regiment Lehaved adini- 
rably throughout the whole affair. 

I owe too much to Major Duncan, 
and the officers and corps of the Royal - 
Artillery, not to mention them in terms 
of the highest approbation: never was 
artillery better served. 

The assistance I received from the 
unwearied exertions of Lieutenant-colo- 
‘nel Macdonald, and the officers ,of the 
Adjutant-general’s Department, of Lien- 
tenant-colonel the Hon. C. Carthcart, 
and the otticers of the Quarter-master- 
general’s D nt, of Captain Birch. 
and CaptainNicholls, and the officers of 
the Royal Engineers, of Captain Hope, 
and the officers. of my personal staff, 
(all animating by their exaimple,) will 
ever be most gratefully reurembered. 
Our loss has been severe; as soon as it 
can be ascertained by the proper return, 
‘I shall have the honour of transmitting, 
it. But, muchas it is to be ac 

I trust it will be considered as a neces- 
sary sacrifice, for the safety of the whole 
allied army. 

Having remained some hours on the 


selves, it is scarcely possible to discri- Barrosa Heights, without being able to 
minate any as the most deserving of procure any supplies for the exhausted 
praise. our lordship will, however, troops, the commissariat mules having 
observe how gloriously the Brigade of been dispersed on, the enemy's first at- 
Guards, under Brigadier-general Dilkes, tack of the hill, I left Major Ross with 
with the commanders of the battalions, the detachment of the Sd battalion of 
Lieutenant-colonel the Honourable C. the 95th, and withdrew the rest of the 
Onslow, and Lieutenant-colonel Se- division, which crossed the Santi Petri 
bright (wounded), as well us the three river early the next morning. 
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» I cannot.conclade this Dispatch with- 


out earnestly recommending to His Ma-_ 


jesty’s gracious notices for promotion, 
Byrevet Lieutenant-colonel Browne, ma- 
jor of the 28th ioot; Brevet Lieutenant 
colonel, Norcott, major of the 95th; 
Major Duncan, Royal: Artillery; Major 
Gough ofthe 87th; Major the Honour- 
able E. Acheson of the 67th, and Cap- 
tain Birch of the Royal Engineers, ail 
in the command of corps or detachments 
on this memorable senvice; and L con- 
fidently trust, tbat the bearer of this 
dispatch, Captain Hope, (to whem [ 
refer your Lordship tor. further details,) 
will be promoted, on being permitted to 

lay the Eagle at his Majesty's feet. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
Tuomas GrauaM, 


P.S. I beg leave to add, that two Spa- 
nish officers, Captains Miranda and 
Naughton, attached to my staff, behaved 
with the utmost intrepidity. T.G 


Isla de Leon, March 10, 1811. 
My Lorp,—I have the honour to 
transmit to-your Lordship the return of 


the killed and wounded in the action of 


the 5th instant, and [ haye the satisfac- 
tion to add, that the wounded in gene- 

ral are doing well 
By the best diccount that can be col- 
lected from the wounded French ofti- 
cers, the énemy had about 8000 men 
cozaged. Their loss, by: reports’ from 
Chiclana, in‘killed, wounded, anid pri- 
soners, is supposed to amount to 3000; 
I have no doubt of its being very great. 
I transmit, too, a return of the ord- 
nance in Our possession; and also the 
most accutate hote that can be obtained 
of prisoners, most of whom are wound- 
ed, * They are so dispersed in different 
hospitals, that an e¥act return has not 

yet ben obtained: 

Ihave the honour to be, &e. 

Tuomas Granan, Lieut. Gen, 


P.S. Detachments of cavalry and in- 
fantry have ‘been daily employed in car- 
rymg off the wounded; and burying the 
dead, till the evening of the 8th instant, 
by which time al) the enemy’s wounded 
that: could be found among the brush- 
wood and heath were brought in: 


Return of the nature, and. numberof 
Piecesof Ordnancg taken in ihe Action 
of Barrgsa, on the 5thof March, 1811, 
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Two seven-inch howitzers; 3 heg 
eight-pounders, 1 four-pounder, wi 
their ammunition waggons, and & pro- 
peruon of horses. ’ 
(Signed) A. Duneay, 
' Major, Royal Artillery, . 
Return of Prisoners of War taken in 
the Action of ‘Barrosa, on the 5th of 
March, 1811. 


Two general officers, 1 field officer, 
O captains, & subalterys, 420 rank and 
file 

N.B, The General of Brigade (Rous- 
seau) and two gaptains, since dead of 
their wounds, 

Joun Macpona.p, Dep. Adj. Gen, 

Return of killed, wounded, and missing,’ 

of the Troops under the Command of | 

Lieutenant General Graham. * 

Two captains, 5 ensigns, 6 serjeants, 
2 drummers,’ 187) rank and) file, 94 
horses, killed; 5 heutenant-colonels, 1 
major, 14 captains, 26 lieutenants, 8 


“ensigns, 1 staif, 45 -serjeants, 4 drani-: 


mers, 936 rank and file, 42. horses, 


wounded.—Grand Total of individuals’ 


killed and wounded, 1243. 





SuPpPLEMENT TOTHE Lonpon GazertE 


ExTRaoRnDINARY, 


Admiralty Office, March 25, 1811. 
Captain Carrol arrived at this Office 
last might with dispatches from Sir Ri- 
chard Goodwin Keats, K.B. Rear-Ad- 
iniral of the Red, addressed to Joln 
Wilson Croker, Esq. of which the fol- 
lowing are copies: , 
Milford, Cadig Bay, March 7, 1811. 
Str,—I_ have the hovour to iuclose, 
for the information of the. Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty, copies of my 
dispatches to, Admiral Sir Charles. Cot- 
ton, Bart. of the 20th and 28th of Feb- 

ruury, aud 7th of March, 

I have. the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) R. G. Keats: 


Milford, Bay of Cadiz, 20th Feb. 1811... 


SiRger An expedition having been de- 
termined upon by the Spanish Govern- 
ment, to which Lieutenant General Gra- 
ham has consented to give bis personal 
assistance, together with that of a con- 
siderable portion of the, troops. under 


his command, I have felt it my duty,., 


atter fully stating in Council the, uncer- 


.tainty and risk to which at this seasop.of 


the year all measures connecqsed. with 
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ighled 
operations, en, the coast are sub- 
ee the expedition all the aid 
‘and assistance in my power, anda body 
of troops exceeding 3000, including ca- 
valry, various. military stores und, pro- 
visions, Are at present embarked, either 
in his Majesty’s. ships Saint; Albau’s, 
Druid, Comus, ‘Sabine, Tuscan, Ephira, 
Steady, and Robuff, in such transports 
as I could avail myself.of, or in Spanish 
men of war, and small transports of our 
ally; and the whole, tegether with a 
numerous fleet of Spanish transports, in 
which a body of seven thousand troops 
of that nation are embarked, are waiting 
in this bay a favourable opportunity to 
to the Straits, with a view to 

force a landing between Cape Trafalgar 
and, Cape de Plata at Tarifta, or at Al- 
gesiras, in, failure of the two former 
places: General La Pena is the Com- 
mander.in Chief of this expedition; and 
as the object is. to unite the Spanish 
forces at St. Roche with the: troops. seat 
fromhence, with a view to make acom- 
bined attack on the rear of the enemy's 
line before Cadiz; at the, same time 


_ some demonstrations, and an attempt to 


open a communication with our troops, 
are tobe made from this quarter, which 
is thought to require my, particular at- 
tention; I have, therefore, placed, the 
execution of the British naval part of 


the expedition under the able command , 


of Captain Brace, of the St. Alban's. 
, I have:the honour to be, &c. 
(Signed) R.'G. Keats. 


Milford, of Cadiz, Feb. 28. 
Siz,—1 oe ae eeoen in further 
reference to my letter, No. 20, of the 
20th inst. to mfarm you, that it being 
determined to let:the troops of this ex- 
pedition proceed by. the,earliest oppor- 
tunity, and, it heing conceived, from the 
appearance of the weather, that the 
Spanish part would. be. able to get out 
on the afternoon and -night of the 2st, 
the British naval part, under Captain 
Brace, put to sea, accordingly, and, with 
the exception of one transpert, gotinto 
the Straits; but it being impraeticable 
to make a landing either in the vicinity 
of. Cape Trafalgar or Tarifa, Captain 
Brace, proceed to Algesiras, where Ge- 
neral Graham aud the troops were land- 
ed and marched to Tarifa, to which 
place (the roads being impractieable 
fur carmages), the artillery, provisions, 
stores, &c. owing, as the geueral is 
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pleased to.express, to. the-extraordinary 
exertions of fhe navy, were conveyed in 
boats, notwithstanding the unfavourable’ 
state of winds and.weather. 

The Spanish part. of the expedition, “ 
though it twice attempted) to get. out, 
was driven back to. thisi bav; and it: 
was the 27th before it. was enabled to 
reach Tarjftn, 

f have the honour to be, &c. 
(Signed) R. G. Keats. 
Admiral Sir C. Cotton, Bart. 


Milford, Buy of Cadiz, March Tth, 1811, 

Sin,—l hawe, the. honour to inform 
you that the combined. English and 
Spanish army, under their respective 
Commanders, General La Pena and 
Lieutenant GeneralGraham, moved from 
Tariffa on the: 28th ult. towards Barbate, 
attended by such naval means as cir- 
cumstances or weather would permit. 
Preparations were.made by me. and our’ 
ally, and acted upon, to nftnace the 
Trocadero and other points, in orderas 
the.army advanced to favour its opera- 
tions, and. arrangements were. made: for 
a landing, and real or feigned: attacks, . 
as circumstances:might determine; and 
to this end) the regiment. of. Toledo was 
embarked on beard his. Majesty’s ships — 
in the Bay. 

On thie, ist instant, General Zayas 
pushed. across’ the Santi: Petri near the 
coast, a strong body of Spanish’ troops, 
threw a bridge, acrogs. the: river, and 
formed:.a_tete-du-pont, This post was 
attacked onithe nights of the 3d:and 4th 
with vigour: by the enemy, and thoygh 
he was eventually repulsed, the-lass: was 
very considerable on the part of our 
ally on the 3d; As the weather, from 
the earliest preparation for the expedi- 
tien, had been such) as to ‘ont the 
peareny of landing on coast or 

ay, even without great risk, and with 
no prospect of being able to re~embark, 
should such a en ae 
sary: the apprehension of having a force, 
sll wile. such crenetean weeasiae 
scarcely expect actively toemploy, when 
its services. might be positively useful 
elsewhere, in defending the tete-du-pont,— 
or in opening a communication with the 
army from the/Isla de Leon, induced 
me to state my sentiments on the sub- 
ject, and the regiment of Taledo was it 
consequence disembarked. 

The sea on the coast having consider- 
ably impeded our communications, we « 
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were stil] uncertain whether the advance 
of the army would be by Medina or 
Conil, and of its precise situation, until 
the 5th, when at eleven’ A.M. I was in- 
formed by telegraph from the Isla de 
Leon, that it. was seen advancing from 
the soathward near the coast. But 
though the Implucable and Standard 
weighed, the pilots retused to take them 
to their appomted stations, and, in the 
opinion of the best informed, the wea- 
ther was of too threatening a cast to 
venture a landing, and which, as the 
urmny was engaged by noon, according 
to the telegraph, weld not have favour- 
ed its operations. 

Under such circumstances, our mea- 
sures were necessarily confined to feints, 
whilst that of the British troops, led by 
their gallant and able Commander, for- 
getting, on the sight of the enemy, their 
own fatigue and privations, and regard 
less of advantage in the numbers and 
sitaation of the enemy, gained by its 
determined valour (though not without 
considerable loss) « victory, uneclipsed 
by any of the brave achievements of the 
British armies. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
(Signed) R.G. Keats. 
Admiral Sir Charles Cotton, Bart, dt. 


Milford, Bay of Cadiz, March 7. 
Str—I have the honour to inform you, 
that the wind having come off the land, 
and the sea much sbened, two landings 
were effected, by way of diversion, yes- 
terday morning, between Rota and Ca- 
talina, and between that and Santa 
Maria's, with the Royal Marines, com- 
manded by Captain English, of the Im- 
placable, 200-seamen of the squadron, 
‘ and 80 of the Spanish marine, one di- 
vision of which was under the direction 
of Captain Spranger of the Warrior, the 
other under ¢‘aptain Kittoe of this ship ; 
at the same time Catalina was bombard- 
ed bythe Hound end Thunder bombs, 
and that fort and the batteries on the 
north and east sides of the Bay were 
kept in check with much spirit -by- the 
gun and mortar. boats; under the re- 
spective commands of Captains Hall and 
Fellowes. One redoubt of four guns, 
near Santa Maria’s, was stormed hy the 
marines of this ship, led by Captain 
Fottrel ; a second, to the south of the 
Gaudalete, was taken by Captain Fel- 
lowes’s division of the Flotilla; and the 
guns of all the sea defences, together 
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with the stnall fort of Puntilla from 
Rota, (which the enemy” evacuated,) to 
Santa Maria's; with the exception ‘of 
Catalina, were spiked, and the works 
dismantled. Preparations were also made 
to ‘attack the tete-du-pont, and other 
defences of the bridge of Santa Maria’s: 
but a streng corps of the“ enemy, con- 
sisting of 2000 cavalry and infantry, 
rapidly advancing on ‘the road from 
Port Real, aware that our troops had 
crossed the Santi Petri into the Isla de 
Leon, and that the purposes of a divér-’ 
sion had beew answered, I ordered the 
seamen and marines to reembark, and 
the boats (which got on board ‘with 
difficulty) had not put off many minutes” 
before the enemy arrived on the spot. 

The enemy had one officer and seve- 
ral’soldiers killed and wounded, and an 
officer‘and thirty prisoners were taken” 
in the’ redoubt that was -stormed, the 
rest making their esc:ype. 

Lieutenant W. F. Carroll, whose con: 
duct on all occasions has been conspi-" 
cuous, having had his gun-boat suk 
before Catalina, and thereby sustainéd 
a Considerable lossy I have given’ hit’ 
six weeks leave of absence, and -with it’ 
duplicates of my dispatches. , 

F inclose a/list of the killed and 
wounded, and have the honour to be, &e."' 

(Signed) R. G. Keats. * 
To Admiral Sir C. Cotton, Bart. &e: 





Dispatcues From THE Britis Army 
In PortvuGat. 

London Gazette, February 26. 

Extract of a Dispatch from Lieutenant 

General Viscount Wellington, dated 

Cartazo, 9th of February. , 

The enemy have cotitinued in the’ 
neighbourhood of Badajoz, and have ' 
broke ground before the place on the” 
left-of the Guadiana, and have thrown 
some shells into the town. The bad 
weather, however, has obliged them to 
draw in the greatest part of their cavalry 
from the ground between Badajoz and 
Elvas ;_ and the commiunication has been 
re-established. 

General Mendizabel sent orders to 
General Venies to advance, which mea- 
sure I had before recommended to him; 
and General Mendizabel himself met the 
troops at Elvas on the a ‘of the 
6th mst. they marched on and passed 
the Caya; and the infantry entered Ba- 
dajoz and the fort of Christoval, ow the 
right of the Guadiana, on the afternoon 





—_" 
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ofthe 6th. The French cavalry retired, on the heights of St. Christoval, near - - 
and passed the Eyora,aud were pursued Badajoz, and totally defeated him. 
some distance by the Spanish cavalry, The enemy had to cross the Guadiana 











and a brigade of Portuguese cavalry, 
under Brigadier General Madden, who 
took some cattle, baggage, &c. - 

I have received from General Ballas- 
teros a letter, dated 27th January, from 
which it appears that his action of the 
95th was, very well contested; that the 
loss of the etiemy, who were much su- 
perior in numbers, was 200 men_-killed 
apd wounded; and that his.retreat was 
effected in good order. 

A part of Claparade’s division of the 
9th corps was still upon Cuarda on the 
4th inst. with an advanced guard upon 
Belmonte. 

General Foix arrived. at Salamanca 
from Paris, with letters for Massena, on. 
the 13th of January. I imagine that he 
yesterday reached the head-quarters of 
thearmy. He had with him an escort 
of between 2 or. 3000 men. Colonel 
Grant, who commands the Ordenanza 
in Lower Beira, attacked this escort at 
Enxabarda, at the entrance of the Es- 
trada Nova; and I enclose his report on 
this affair, in which I hear from the 
enemy’s head-quarters they lost 500 
men. 

The Report of Lieutenant Colonel 
Garat. states, that 207 of the enemy, 
with the colonel and quarteranaster of 
‘the French 70th regiment, were found 
dead, in the space of four leagues; a 
number of whom died in consequence 


and the Evora, but surprised the Spanish 
atmy in their camp, which was standing, 
and is taken, with baggage and artillery. 
——The enemy have not been able to es« 
tablish themselves within the redoubt 
of Pardallerois, since they ¢arried it on 
the 11th inst. and have made no pro- 
ress in the operations of. the siege.— 
eir position, however, on the right of 
the Guadiana gives them great advan- 
tages, of which they well know how to 
avail themselves, and they actually com- 
meénced to entrench. it on the evening 
of the day on which they obtained pos- 
session of it. I am informed that 
are nine thousand good troops in Bada- 
joz; some having retired into that for- 
tress from the field of. battle; and that 
the garrison is well supplied with pro- 
visions, which have been left there by 
the inhabitants, who quitted the place 
when the communication with it was 
recently opened. The works are still 
untouched, and the enemy’s fire has 
hitherto done but little damage to the 
town. 
Cartaro, March 2. 
My Lorpv,—No event of. importance 
has occurred since I add you on 
the 23d of February. The enemy have 
continued their eperations against Ba- 
dajoz, but without much effect: and the 
fire of the place is well kept up, and the 
garrison in good spirits. General Men- 


of their wounds, and the inclemency of dizabel is endeavouring to collect and 


the weather. ** Eighteen prisoners (says 
the Colonel) are also in my power; and 
four Englishmen. who had entered the 
French service, in the Irish Legion, to 
efiect their escape, having been five years 
prisoners; one ofthem.is of the 30th 
regiment, the others had been sailors. 
The enemy lost a great part of their bag- 
gage and cattle. 
omipife 


Downing Street, March 11. 
A dispatch, of which the following is 
an extract, was received yesterday at 
the Earl of Liverpool's Office, addressed 
to his Lordship by Lieutenaut-General 
Lord Viscount Wellington, K.B. 
; Cartaro, Feb. 23. 
My Lorp,—I am much concerned to 
have to inform you, that the French at- 
tacked General Mendizabel on the 19th 
inst. in the position which he had taken 


reorganize his corps at Villa Viciosa, in 
Portugal. The enemy moved a large 
force, with cannon, upon Lieutenant 
Colonel Grant, at Colvilhap, on the 18th 
ult. and he was obliged to withdraw the 
Ordenanzo from thence,.and to retire to 
Alpedrinho, where he was according to 
the last accounts. The. enemy have 
made no movement of any importance 
in the front of this army. 
(Signed) 


Admiralty Offices March 12, 

Captain Brisbane, of his Majesty's 
ship the Belle Pouloe, on the 11th of 
December last, captured La Carlot, an 
Italian brig of war, of.ten guns and one 
hundred men, bound from Venice to the 
Isiand of Corfu. 


London Gazette, March 16. 
This Gazette centains a letter from 


WeLuinctoy. 
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Cxaptam Ferquhar, of his Majesty's ship 
the Desiree, stating bis having captured 
on the 10th inst. off the Texel, the 
French cutter privateer Velocifere, of 
14 guns; and recaptured a Danish bark, 
laden with timber, bound tor Sheerness, 
‘the only prize the privateer had made. 





Fortren Events. 

New England—A chain bridge has 
been cast over the Merrimack, three 
miles above Newbury port, in the State 
of Massachusetts. It consists of a sin- 
gle arch of 244 feet m length; the abut- 
ments are of stone, 47 feet long, and 87 
high; the uprights, or framed work, which 
stand on the abutments, are 35 feet high, 
over which are suspended ten distinct 
chains, the ends-of which, on both sides 
of the river, are buried in deep pits, and 
secured by large stones: each chain is 
516 teet long, and where they puss over 
the uprights, and where the greatest 
strain rests, they are treble, sud made 
in short links. The four middle joists 
rest on the chains; all the rest are sus- 
pended to the main chuius, to equalise 
the floor. This bridge has two passage 
ways, of 15 feet in width each, and the 
floor isso solid a¢ to admit of horses, 
carriages, &c. tra¥elling at anv speed, 
with very little perceptible motivu of the 
floors. 

A DESPERATE ATTEMPT. 

The American ship Mary Anne, Mac- 
intosh master, was lately taken off Dun- 
geness, by a French privateer. In go- 
ing for Calais, the Frenchman ran her 
ashore, but she got off in about half an 
hour. At this time there were about 
fifteen Frenchmen on board, with the 
ship's company of thirteen. Captain 
Macintosh spoke to some of his people 
to assist him im retaking the ship; and 
the mate and three or four ot the crew 
having engaged to stand by him, he 
commenced the attack by snatching a 
dirk from the bosom of the prize-mas- 
ter, and, after a hard struggle, he, being 
a Strong, stout man, succeeded in dis- 
patching him. The mate killed two or 
three with his own hand, and they suc- 
ceeded ia driving the rest below, and 
recovering the ship; and, to prevent 
suspicion, kept on the same course along 
the land. In a short time, however, 
the privateer was'seen following them, 
and the wind having unfortunately, died 
away, which left no hope of their escap- 
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ing, and not doubting ‘that, if taken 
they should be butchered, the thastur. 
mate, and nie men, tock to the Toa. 
and, after rowing «li night, they ‘reich. 
ed Dover on Saturday week, in a most 
exhausted condition. 

DEATHS IN AND NEAR LONDON. 

Monday, March 11.—~Aged 47, after 
a long and painfal ifuéss, Mrs. Clio 
Rickman, of Upper Marylebone Street, 
London. She was (says a Correspon- 
dent) a woman of uncommon virtues, 
talents, and energies ; and, besides con- 
ducting a considerable business, brought’ 
up, and édacated at home, a large fa- 
mily (six boys and one girl); who, with 
their most afflicted father, are left fur 
ever to mourn the irreparable loss of 
their guide, philosopher, and friend. 

At Paddington, the Duke of Alba- 
querque, who laboured under a mental 
derangement of the most violent kind. 
His unhappy malady is said to hate 
arisen from the treatment he received 
from the late Janta of Cadiz —The 
Duke was seized on Friday week, and 
never had a lucid interval from that 
day. His ustal residence was at the 
Clarendon Hotel; and, on the first ap- 
pearance of the disorder, he is said to 
have beat his own servant® severely. 
This naturally excited astonishment, for 
his temper was usually calm and, mild, 
and he had ever been one of the kind- 
est and most indulgent masters. -Hé 
then burst forth into a strain of invec- 
tive against Bonaparte, so loud that he 
might be heard in the street.— Moriar 
Napoleon was his constant cry from 
the moment of his attack almost to 
that of his death. Medical aid wes 
called in, and he was removed to Pad- 
dington, where his paroxysms were 86 
violent, that it was with difficulty he 
could be kept in bed. On Monday 


night, after arestless day, durityy which ° 


he had scarcely ever ceased to cry out 
Moriar Napoleon, he dropt into a short 
sleep, and a message was dispatehed to 
Admiral Apodaca with the intelligence. 
Tt was thought his disorder weed as- 
sume a quieter aspect—vain hope! at 
half-past eleven he awoke in a violent 
paroxysm, and almost immediately ex- 
pired. 


The Right Hon. Charlés Marsham,” 


Earl of Romney, Viscount Marsham of 
the Mote, and Baron Romney. His 
Lordship was borh in’ the year 1744. 
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BERKSHIRE. 


hwy the ‘quarter Sessions for this 


county, Mr. Wm. Kent, who 
had been convicted in the penalty of 
o0/. for teaching and praying, appeal- 
ed against such conviction, and had 
tis trial. Tt Appeared that the defey- 
@ant and several other persons, on 
Sunday, Oct-21, met at a house of the 
defendant's at Childrey, when he and 
two or three Other persons engaged 
jn éxtempore prayer, and sung 
hynms; and though the Act gives the 
penilty only agamst preachers and 
teachers, (who how by the Toleration 
Act are exempt on taking the oaths), 
yet the Chairman (Lord Radnor) after 
stating that it was a new and difficult 
tase, expressed it as his opinion, that 
extempore prayer included teaching, 
and the jury accotdingly found the 
defendant guilty—The proceedings, 
it is said, will’ be removed by certiorari 
nto the Court of King’s Bench. 
KENT. 
' At the Maidstone assizes, 4 Dr. 
Smith brought an action against a 
ublican, named ‘Russel, ‘residing at 
over, to recover damages for ah 
assault. The Doctor is resident at the 
same town, and had cured the defen- 
dant’s servant of the itch, and also 
rescribed fur his family; instead, 
owever, of getting payment, he was 
abased by the defendant's wife for his 
want of skill, and at last assaulted by 
her husband. ‘ The assault being pro- 
ved, Mr. Serjeant Shepherd, to prove 
the Doctor's literature, produced his 
bill, which began as follows :-—“‘ To 
merkurclt anintement for curing the 
ould saroante of the hitch.” He also 
stated that the plaintiff had indicted 
the defendant at the Dover sessions, 
and when examined there on oath, a 
learned friend‘asked the Doctor where 
he got his diploma? When his answer 
literally was, that he got his deplorer 
of the Mayor of Guernsey.—Verdict 
for plaintiff, One farthing damages. 
LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Colonel Crump, on the manner of 
clearing land’of ant-hills, and destroy- 
ing the ants, states as follows: —“From 
observations made, and the failure of 
many experiments towards the de- 
struction of ants, [ was inducéd to 
make myself acquainted with the ia- 
ture of their opérations, and T found 

Universat Mac, Vox. XV. 
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‘induced ‘to fix. off a di 


every information ‘from a treatise on 
English Ants, published in the year 
1747, and written by an ingenious ay- 
thor, the Rev. W m.Goyld/who thought 
this industrious insect safficiently im- 
teresting to engage and deserve his at- 
tention, From this information, L wae 
rent time ‘of 
the year to clear some land of ant-hills 
than that generally fixed wpon.' Th 
September,. 1807, 1 cleared a close 
containing six.acres. The method'l 
pursued was to level the bills to tie 


Surface of the ‘earth, having @ ofie- 


horsé cart to take them off from the 
spot; as soon as levelled, a man béing 
ready with a large iron crow to make 
holes in the ground from which the 
ant-hill was removed, and at asfyall 
distance all round the edgeé’(this midst 
be particularly attended to) for the 
purpose of allowing any ‘raim that 
might happen to fall in a short time 
to penetrate deep, and destroy any 
6% of the colony of ants remain 
elow the surface of the earth, a 
the removal of the ant-hill, wet béing 


‘destructive to theit‘works as well as to 


the insect. Graziérs in general afe 
averse to the removal ‘of the ant-hill 
entirely, from an idea that they lose 
so much keep; this is quite erroneous, 
for the surface of the land from which 
the ant-hills were removed in the cloge 
I cleared, is coveréd with grass of ‘ds 
good a oe as the other parts of the 
close. My reason for fixing on Sep- 
tember was, that in' October the’ants, 
with their queens, begin to retite 
downwards ;- and if winter they are 
to be found in remote apartments, 
encircled with a large cluster of at- 
tendants rrr ej from January to 
the beginning of May they lay eggs at 
intervals, and sparingly: thenee fo 
September they come nearer the'sut- 
face: in July theit bodies are sur- 
risingly distended with egg, all which 
ie September'they edmmonly deposit: 
September therefore appears to be the 
proper tine for levelling'ant-hills,” 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 

‘Mr. Finnerty, whom we ‘mentioned 
in our last (p. 157) to have been sen- 
tenced to eighteen months’ imprison- 
ment, arrived at Lincoln on mtr: § 
the 3d instant. Fle was accompani 
in a chaise and four, by the marshal of 
one - the London prisons, and the 
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tipstaff of the judges: His arrival be- 
inglooked for, many were in waiting, 
and when recognized by a gentle- 
aman who was present at his trial, it ran 
from mouth to mouth, that Finnerty 
was come, and although the chaise 
moyed on at a Jehu-like rate, a large 
«crowd was collected on the Castle- 
hill, and‘about the W hite Hart, before 
it got up the hill; and the devotion, 
which but a few minutes before had 
filled the breasts of the people, fled, 
to be succeeded by an enthusiastic 
ardor to see the man who had so boldly 
and so ably pleaded his own cause— 
and who, by the power of truth, would 
have borne down all opposition, had 
it not been. thought irrelevant to suf- 
fer the justification of the truth to ap- 
ear.. Mr. Finnerty was conveyed 
ate in the evening to the castle, and 
shown into the chamber appointed 
for his reception, into which Mr. 
ferryweather had directed a feather- 
bed, &c. to be carried. It is a room 
onthe ground floor, on the criminal 
side of the jail, sufficiently large, with 
a glazed window and fire-place, and 
opening into a small square yard, 
which has no communication with 
any other ward, But standing, as it 
does, in the middle of the building, it 
never can receive the benefit of the 
sun, and being not usually in occu- 
pation, is necessarily extremely damp. 
Of this Mr, Finnerty became sensible 
before he had been long in his cell, 
and the next day, being visited by an 
active country magistrate, he asked 
whether it was by order of the inagi- 
strate that he had been put intoacon- 
finement so much more severe than 
that of any state prisoner in any part 
of the island? | He was informed that 
no instructions had been given by any 
magistrate, but that the affair rested 
altogether with Mr. Merryweather.— 
As there have been many occasions of 
approving of the lenity of the governor 
of this castle, it is hoped he will not 
Jong suffer. Mr. Finnerty to remain in 
so dismal a confinement, especially as 
he has many commodious apartments 
nnberdass in the castle, and it was 
not a part of Mr. Finnerty’s sentence 
that he should suffer either solitary or 
severe jmprisonmeut.--Mr, Finnerty 
has met with good friends at Lincoln; 
some of the most wealthy and most 
yespectable gentry have: intimated to 
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him that he may command every alle. 
viation of his troubles they can furnish, 
and that they will see him supplied 
with food and furniture, and spch 
other things as they think may be use- 
ful to him, 
SUSSEX. 

A short time since, a great part of 
Ashdown Forest, in this county, was 
inclosed by a set of men called Fo. 
resters, and, also by the Rey. Robert 
Bingham, the curate of the parish of 
Mayersfield; which being deemed to 
be the right of the Duchess of Dorset, 
the same were thrown down by order 
of her Grace, Lord Whitworth, and 
Lord Shertield, the acting magistrate 
for that County. This act irritatedall 
those who had made inclosures, and 
some of them were heard to make use 
of threatening language,which caused 
some little alarm among those con- 
cerned.—On Sunday, the 16th of De- 
cember, a letter was found on the road 
near Mayersfield, by the sons of Mr, 
Richard Jenner, a respectable farmer, 
directed to their father, ‘The boys took 
it home, but their father being absent, 
they gave it to their mother, who, on 
opening it, discovered that it was 
headed in large letters, ‘* Fire! Mur- 
der! and Revenge!” and the contents 
threatened destruction to the parson, 
churchwardens, farmers’ houses,batns, 
and stacks. The boys told the mother, 
that after Mr. Bingham performed the 
morning service at Mayersfield church, 
he got on horseback to ride (oa neigh- 
bouring parish to do duty there in the 
afternoon, he passed them, and when 
he was at a short distance they sawa 
paper drop from his pocket, which 
they were positive was the letter they 
picked up. The circumstance caused 
considerable alarm in that part of the 
country. Lords Whitworth and Shef- 
field published an advertisement, of- 
fering a reward of 200/. for the dis- 
covery of the writer of the letter.— © 
On the 16th of January,Mr.Bingham’s 
house was discovered to be on fire, and, 
although timely assistance was given, 
great part of the premises were de- 
stroyed. Mr. Bingham reported that 
he had no doubt it was one of the Fo- 
fresters who had set fire to his premises. 
The account he gave of the fire and 


his conduct was,,that his family went 
fo bed about ten o'clock; he was the 
last up. About half-past ten o'clock 
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he heard the noise of footsteps; he 
looked out of his window, but could 
not see or hear. any person. About 
half-past eleven he was alarmed again; 
he looked out of the window a second 
time, but did not see any person; but 
alittle before one, he heard a noise at 
the school-room door; and he states 
that he saw a man walking from the 
louse, but. could not tell whether he 
had on a. blue coat or a smock frock. 
This account being so very extraor- 
dinary and unsatisfactory, Lord Shef- 
field sent to the Public Office, Bow- 
street, for an active and intelligent 
officer, and Mr. Read sent Adkins.— 
Upon the officer's arrival, after mak- 
ing inquiries, he strongly suspected 
Mr.Bingham set his own house on’fire, 
and in consequence placed several 
men to watch. One of them he sta- 
tioned in the steeple of the church, 
when they discovered him to bring a 
quantity of books from bis stable, and 
bury them in his garden. From a 
variety of other suspicious circum- 
stances, a warrant was granted against 


_Mr. Bingham, and one to search his 


prentises; when Adkins found, in the 
roof of the privy, a variety. of papers 
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concealed, with other suspicious, cir- 
cumstances of his having set his pre- 
mises on fire, for the purpose of de- 
frauding the Union Fire Office, .and 
he was in consequence taken into 
custody, and committed for triah— 
At the late Sussex assizes, Mr. Bing- 
ham was tried’ on two separate in- 
dictments. - His trial lasted a con- 
siderable time, but the prisoner was 
ultimately acquitted of both the 
charges. 
_ WALES. 

Workmen are employed in prepar- 
ing the foundations of a pier at Holy- 
head, and in raising materials, The 
most important improvement will be 
rendered to the harbour, by blasting, 
the rocks which are in the Sound, and 
by deepening it sufficiently for the 
passage of the packets at flood-tides. 
They now go through it at spring- 
tides only. This improvement, it is 
said, may be accomplished at a very 
trifling expense, and would enable the 
packets to put to sea during strong 
north and north-east winds, which 
e present confine them in the har- 

our. . 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BANKRUPTCIES. 
* Fes. 20, to Marcu 28, 1811, inclusive. 
[Extracted from the London Gazette.}—Solicitors’ Names are between Parentheset. 
LCOCK W. Heywood, Lancaster, Baker J. Frome-Selwood, Somerset, sad- 


victualler, (Santer, Chancery-lane). 


Adams J. and Spragg J. St. Thomas 
Apostle, stationers, (Lamb, Aldersgate- 
Anderson W. Kingston-upon-hull, shoe- 
maker, (Ellis, Chancery-lane). Adams J. 
and Ludlow J. East-lane, Walworth, 
oilmen, (Watson, Clifford’s-Inn). Aitken 
J. Burnley, Lancaster, dealer, (Hurd, 
King’s-Bench-walks). Andras J. Bath, 
haberdasher, (Anstice and Co. Temple). 
Ashton I.Salford, Lancaster, roper, (Ellis, 
Chancery-lane).. Ainseow M. and R. 
Clayton-in-le-Woods, Lancaster, cotton- 
manufacturers, (Blakelock and Co. 
Temple). 

Burton J. Liverpool, merchant, (Black- 
stock, Paper-buildings). Byfield J. Du- 
val’s-lane, Islington, dealer and chapman, 
(Shearman, Hart-street).. Bogle P. Bogie 
J. jun. and Jopson D. Ringley, Lancaster, 


calico-printers, (Tarrant and Co. Chan- Derby, 


dier, (James, Gray’s-Inn-square). Bloore 
W. Hailf-Moon-alley, Bishopsgate-street, 
timber-merchant, (Batsford, Horsley 
down-lane). Blow J. Hertford, currier, 
(Higden and Co. Curriers’-Hall). _Birkby 
H. Lower- Rowfolds, York, card-maker, 
(Evans, Hatton-garden). Brunner J. 
Rochdale dealer, (Birkett, Bond-court). 
Barttelot. W. A. Portsmouth, perfumer, 
(Callaway, Portsmouth). Ballingall, R. 
Liverpool, merchant, (Windle, John~ 
street). Baiss W. Warminster, and Baiss 
J. Fisherton-Anger, coopers, (Holmes aud 
Co. Clement’s-Inn). Bowden W. Down- 
head, Somerset, dealer, (King, Bedford- 
row). Blisset J. Burleygate, Ocle-Pitch- 
ard, Hereford, cordwainer, (Taylor and 
Son, Featherstone-buildings). Bentley J. 
Halifax, cotton card-maker, (Wigles- 
worth, Gray’s-Inn). Baker J. Litton, 
cotton-manufacturer, (Ware, 


cery-lane). _ Boulton G. E. Worcester, Gray’s-Inn). ; Bath R. Maker, rope- 

¢hina-manufacturer, (Cardale and Co. maker, (Williams and Co. Prince’s-street, 

Gray’s-Inn). BradfieldR.Attleburgh,Nor- Bedford-row), Bibby,G. Norton-Falgate, 

folk, miller, (Bleasdale and Co. New-Inn). sbrennith, (Hulme, . Russell-square). 
2K 2 . 
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Batty W. Wakefield, York, cloth-manu- 
facturet, (Evans, Hatton-garden). Bea- 
ton S: Downhead; ‘Somerset; ‘jobber, 
(Goote,.Austin-friars); Battye) T. Lane, 
Upperthong, Almondbury, clothier, (Bat- 
tye; Chancery-lane). Brownbill T, Leeds, 
silversmith, (Battye, Chancery-lane). 
Bradly. .B, Farnham, commen-brewer, 
(Dyne, Lincoln’s-fan-Fields). 

Cleland A. Charles-street, uphglsterer, 
(Saunders, Charlotte-street). Cooper T-. 
Higham, Kent, butcher, (Chippendall, 
Great Queen-street), Close’ V. Hundley, 
potter, (Dawes, Angel-court). Carter W. 
junior, Liverpool, merchant, (Chambre, 
Bedford-row). .Colerick B.-Globe-street, 
n*¢edle-merctiant, (Turner & ‘Co. Blooms- 
bury-squ.). Caswell N. L. Chelmsford, ian- 
keeper, (Brook and Co. Red Lion-square). 
Cooper J: Chester, woollen-draper, (Baulk- 
ner, Chester). Coldman T. Ockley near 
Dorking, shop-keeper, (Empson,..Char- 
lotte-street), -Camerom W. Liverpool, 
liquor-merchant, (Shepherd and Co. Bed- 
ford-row). Chariton M. . Argyll-street, 
victualler, (Whitton, Great James-street). 
Chapman W. Birmingham,  stationer, 
(Beafield, Hind-court), Crossland S. 
Liverpoo}, ship-chandler, (Windle, John- 
street). ° ; 

Dutton T. Liverpool, cabinet-maker, 
Dixon J. and E. 


(Windle, John-street). 
Liverpool, merchants, (Gregson and Co. 
Angel-court). Dingle J. Plymouth-Dock, 
cabinet-maker, {Williams & Co. Prince’s- 


street). Denton J. Burnham, Essex, 
seedsman, (Fowell, Finch-lane), Duckett 
W. Ramsgate, carpenter, (Exley and Co. 
Furnival’s-Inn). Dowding T. Paternoster- 
tow, warehouseman, (Phipps, Gutter- 
Jane). Delt 'T. Macclesfield, silk-manu- 
facturer, (Sherwin, Bedford-row). Dow- 
fey T. Wapping-street, (Shaw, Broad- 
street). . Dadd S:° Rochester, grocer, 
(Walker, Old Jewry). 

Eilam J, sen. Westleigh, Lancaster, 
brtcher, (Blakelock and Co. Temple), 
Eveleigh F. Launceston, Gornwall, brazier, 
(Egerton, Gray’s-Inn). Easton W. Bread- 
street, factor, (Pearce, Paternoster-row). 
Elliott H. Kent-road, grocer, (Bovill and 
Co. New Bridge-street). 

Franks J. Lambeth, cabinet-maker, 
(Patten, Hatton-garden). Faweett M. 
Liverpool, music-seller, (Windle, John- 
Street). Flack R. Castle Hedingham, 
Essex, butcher, (Cutting, Bartlett's- 
buildings). Finlayson W. and Deares T. 
Liverpool, merchants, (Wilde and Co. 
Castle-street). Fairclough G. Chorley, 
Lancaster, grocer (Chippendali, Great 
Queen-str.).'Porbes W.and Lewis G. Liver- 
pool, merchants, (Windle, Joln-street, 
Bodford-row). Fletcher M. Liverpool, 
ex:thenware-dealer, (Windle, John-street, 
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Bedford-row). Flounders J. and’ Motley! 
J. P, Huddersfield, linen-drapers, (Wit 
liams, Red. Lion-square).: Ferris D. Oate: 
rane, factor, (Stevens, Sion-College-Gar. 
ems). 
xibbon, R. junior, Monkwearmou 

coal-fitter, (Meggison and Co. Hatton. 
garden). Goddard J. Kennett-Wharf, 
Upper .Thames-street, factor, (Kibble-. 
white and Co. Gray’s-Inn-place). Gosling” 
S., J., and Gosling A, Mark-lane, wine. 
merchants, (Palmer and Co. Copthall- 
court), Greenhalgh J. Pottington, Bury; 
cotton-spinner, (Milne and Co. Inner 
Temple). Griffiths S. Old Boswell-court, 
tailor, (Budd and Cv. Bedford-row). 
Greenhalgh J. Elton, Bury, | Lancaster, 
whitster, (Blakelock and Co. Elm-court) J 
Gregory G. Liverpool, druggist, (Atkinson, 
and Co, Chancery-lane). Greening J; 
Crooked-lane, orange-merchant, (Pitches 
and Co, Swithin's-lane), 

Hartley J. Manchester, manufacturer, 
(Ellis, Chancery-lane). Hurrell T. York- 
street, tailor, (Griffith, Featherstone- 
buildings). Hart A. and Simons P. Port- 
sea, navy-agents, (Templer, Burr-street, 
East Smithfield). Higgins TP. Mere; 
Wilts, victualler, (Bleasdale and Co, New 
Inn). Hastings T. and R. Queen-street, 
Southwark, silversmiths, (Tarn, Warn# 
ford-court). Hipwell J. Hardman’s Fold; 
Prestwich, Lancashire, calico-printer, 
(Ellis, Chancery-lane). Harper W. Fri- 
day-street, silk-weaver, (Shelton, Sessions 
House). Horsfall R. and Stanton 8. Co- 
ventry, riband-manufactnrers, (Kinderley 
and Co. Gray’s-Inn-lane). «Higginson J. 
Manchester, cotton-manufacturer, (Hurd, 
Temple). Hay J.’and Hill J. Borough, 
linen-drapers, (Stevens, Sion College- 
gardens). Hamper J. Borough, hosier; 
(Searle, Child’s-place). Harris W. Chol- 
stry, Leominster, miller, (Coleman, Leo 
minster). -Hopper C, Tynemouth, North 
Shields, innkeeper, (Setree, Saint 
Mary Axe). Harry W. Weston, Hereford, 
dealer in cattle, (Meredith and Co, Lin- 
eoln’s-Inmm). Hammond S. Levenshulme, 
Manchester, silk-manufacturer, (Edge, 
King’s-bench-walks). Hall’ T. Newings 
ton, victualler, (Collins and Co. Spital- 
square). Hughes R. Poultry, goldsmith, 
(Chetham, Faleon-square). ‘Hennel R. 
Bernard-street, coal-merchant, (Annesley, 
Hare-court). ‘Heoke W. Beecles, Suf- 
folk, grocer, (Debary and: Co. Tanfield+ 
coutt). Hinton W.. Painswick, grocer; 
(Meakings, Temple). Hill T.Clayworth, 
butcher, (Wood, Cloak-iane). » Heywood 
W. Manchester, small.ware-manuface 
turer, (Kent, Clifford’s-Inn). . 

Jones J, Basinghall-street, Blackwall- 
hall-factor, (Empson, Charlotte-street). 
Jenkins T, -Prescvot-street, upholsterety 
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(Collins snd Co. Spital-squate). Jackson © Nailer J. Jefferie: 
T, Cheetham, Manchester, cotton-manu-" (Ross and Co. New Bosweli-court). N 
jecturer, (Milne, Manchester). Judkins’ ton G. Maidstone, saddler, _— and Ca, 
T, Chester, liaen-draper, (Philpot and: Scething-lane). Norris E. chester, inn- 
Co. Temple). holder, (King, Bedford-row). North J, 
Kay E. Birmingham, brandy-merchant, Choriton-row, merchant, (Ellis, Chan- 
id, Hind-court). King R. Duke- cery-lane). Northmore R: Bedminster, 
street, tailor, (Coppard, Baptist-Cham- victualler, (Tarrant and Co. Chancery- 
pers, Chancery-lane). Kern bL. and lane). Nelson G. Liverpool, cow-keeper, 
Muller D. Amem-corner, furriers, (Woods, (Blackstock, Paper-buildings). , 
{anghourne-chambers). Kimbell W. Osborn G. ‘Tottenham-court, 
Goswell-street, coal-merchant, (Lambe, sterer, (Saunders, Charlotte-street). 
Aldersgate-street). Kellaway T. West Plaister M. Huddersfield, boot and 
Cowes, baker, (Worsley, Newport). shoemaker, (Walker, Exchequer Office of 
Lewis T. Ely-place,! merchant, (Kirk- Pleas), Prestwidge G. S. Maidlane, 
man, Cloak-lane). Lea W. Deptford, Southwark, brewer, (Montague, Hen- 
ironmonger, (Blakelock and Co. Elm- rietta-strect). Pearce J. Basinghali-str. 
court). Lewis J. Abergavenny, cabinet- clothier, (Highmoor and €e. Bush-lane). 
maker, (James, Gray’s-Inn-square). Potter S. Tillmgham, Essex, shopkeeper, 
Longsden J. Stockport, timber-merchant, (Reardon and Co. Corbet-eourt). Parkia 
(Edge, Inner Temple). LeeJ. Martineau . and ScobellT. Broad-street, merchants, 
J. $. and Wilkinson J. Bread-street, (Palmer and Co. Copthall-court). Palmer 
factors, (Meyrick and Co. Red Lion-squ.). T. New-road, Whitechapel, soap-maker, 
Lumley T. Great-Grimsby, Lincoln, gro- (Holloway, Chancery-lane). Parsons W. 
cer, (Leigh and Co. New Bridge-street). Shepton Mallet, Somerset, corn-factor, 
Leigh R. and Armstrong D. Liverpool, (Shephard and Co. -Bedford-row), Peéa- 
merchan‘s, (J. and W. Lowe, Temple). cock €. ‘Clemeni’s-Inn, navy-agent, 
Langdale W. junior, Kingston-upon- (Briggs, Essex-street). Phillipson HL 
Hull, -vietualler, (Ellis, Chancery-lane). Cottingham, nurseryman, (Robarts, Cle- 
gsdon M. and P. Manchester, and ment’s-Inn). Philips W. Liv 
Willion G. London, merchants, (Ellis, broker, (Farrant and Go. Chancery-lane). 
Chancery-lane). Parkes I. Birmingham, timber-merchant,, 
Marman W. Old Gravel-lane, butcher, (Pownall, Staple-Inn). Pepper J. W. 
(Davies, Lothbury). Maddock J. Liver- Deal, butcher, (Kinderley and Co. Gray's- 
pool, soap-boiler, (Atkinsonand Co.Chan- Inn). Pearson fT, New-road, grocer, (Hfol- 
eery-lane). Mullion H. Liverpool, mer- loway, Chancery-lane). 
chant, (Barrow, Threadneedle-street). Rust FT. Marchmont-street, oilman, 
Midwood J. Manchester, merchant,(Willis (Presland and Co, Brunswick-squame). 
and Co, Warnford-court). Midwood J. Robe £. Plymouth-Dock, milliner, (Wil- 
Huddersfield, maltster, (Battye, Chan- liams and Co. Prince’s-street). Richard- 
cery-lane). Marsden W. and J. Hough- son T. Liverpool, soap-boiler, (Shephard 
ton-tower, Lancaster, cotton-manufac- and Co. Bedford-row). Rowney R. Hat- 
turers, (Bldkelock and Co. Temple). ton-garden, perfumer, |(Walker, Old 
Marsden W. and H. Manchester, cotton- Jewry). Romer J. Rosamond-stréet, 
manufacturers, (Ellis, Chancery-lane).. watch-maker, (Williams and Co. New- 
Melbourne C. P. and Swan J. Old Bond- Inn). Rees T. D. Great May’s-buildings, 
street, paper-hangers, (Kibblewhite and victualler, (Henrich, Cecil-street). 
Co. Gray's-Inn-place).. Millar J. Liver- Stower C. Paternoster-row, printers 
pool, merchant, (Tarrant and Co. Chan- (D. and G. W. Russen, Crown-court). 
cery-lane). Macneall J. Preston, Lan- Stokes C. and Schneider J. H. the elder, 
caster, linen-draper, (Blakelock and Co. Birmingham, leather-sellers, (Bourdillon 
Elm-court). Mildrum-W. Totnes, linen- and Co. Little Friday-street). Sutton Ty 
draper, (Brutton, New Miliman-street). Woolwich, victaaller, (Whittons, Great 
Moore $.Wolverhampton,saddler,(Corser, James-street). Sumner T. Bonds, Bar~ 
Wolverhampton). Martin T. Castle- narré-with-Bonds, Lancaster, miller, 
street, builder, (Sherland, Old Bailey). (Blakelock and Co. Elm-court). Steigh® 
Marston S. Grange-road, Bermondsey, J. Richmond, surgeon, (J. and W. Riche 
baker,(Empson,Charlotte-street).. Merry- ardson, New-Inn). Spencer J. Bright- 
weather G, Manchester, manufacturer, hélmstone, linen-draper, (Bourdillon and 
{Milne and Co. Temple). Maynard J, Co. Little Friday-street).. Sharman. Ws 
Wells, Somerset, cabinet-maker, (Dyne, Hockley, Warwick, corn-dealer, (Shep- 
Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields). Mollison C. ‘Ta- hard and Co. Bedford-row). -Seriven dy 
vistoek-place, merchant, (Dann and Co; and J. Alcester, Warwick, needle makers, 
Broad-street). Morris T, Castle-stvect, (Turner and, Co, Bloormnsbufy-square). 
Jeweller, (Lee, Castie-street) « Selway R. Bath; “harness-maker, (High 
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moor and Co. Bush-lane). Spencer W. 
ahd Woodhead A. New-court, merchants, 
{Milne and Co. Hare-court). Silcox S. 
Beckington, Somerset, clothier, (Deba: 
and Co. Inner Temple). Swancott M. 
Foster-lane, warehouseman, (Beliamy, 
Clifford’s-Inn). Sievers H. E. Hackney- 
road, merchant, (Fisher, Nelson-square). 
Soanes R, Upper East Smithfield, pro- 
vision-merchant, (Tarn, Warnford-court). 
Stamford P. Cheeter, tallow-chandler, 
(Potts and Co. Chester). Stanton J. 
Bromsgrove, Worcester, miller, (Bray 
and Co. Droitwich). Shaw J. Rochdale, 
hatter, (Chippendale, Serjeant’s-Inn). 
Sharrock T. Preston, shopkeeper, (James, 
Bucklersbury). Sorgenfrey A. W. Liver- 
pool, merchant, (Cooper and Co. South- 
ampton-buildings). Scott T. H. Tiverton, 
Devon, spirit-merchant, .(Abbott, Ab- 
church-yard). Smithson J. and J. Bishop- 
Wearmouth, coal-fitters, (Blakiston, 
Symond’s-Inn). Sherrington H. and 
Cooper G. Preston, Lancashire, cotton- 
spinners, (Wiglesworth, Gray’s-Inn-squ.). 
Savage S. and Slack J. Macclesfield, Ches- 
ter, silk-manufacturers, (Bell and Co. 
Bow-lane). Smith H. Chesmer H. and 
Down J. Great Winchester-street, mer- 
chants, (Adams, Old Jewry). Shand D. 
Liverpool, (Bird, Castle-Ditch). Sheriff 
A. St. Mary Axe, merchant, (Mayhew, 
Symond’s-Inn). Stewart A. Broad-street, 
Rat¢liff, hoop-bender, (Noy and Co. 
Mincing-lane). Shoolbred J. Broad- 
street, merchant, (Lang, America-square). 
Sloper M. Bathwick, tailor, (Highmoor 
and Co. Bush-lane). 

Taylor R. Leicester-square, hosier, 
Shepherd, Bartlett’s-buildings). ‘Taylor 
. Bristol, manufacturer, (Heelis, Staple- 


Prices of Dock, and Fire-office, Shares. 





(Manew 


Inn). Trow R. senior, Gray’s-Inn-lanes 
road, cow-keeper, (D. and G, W. Russen 
Crown-court). Tomlinson R. Leek, Staf. 
ford, shopkeeper, (Barbor, Fetter-lane), 
Tyndall J. Birmingham, button-maker 
(Tarrant and Co. Chancery-lane). Thorn. 
ton J. Golden-square, feather-merchant 
(J. and W. Richardson, New-Inn), : 
Webb W. Mildenhall, money-scrivener; 
(Farlow, Bouverie-street). Watson J, 
Liverpool, merchant, (Cooper and Go, 
Southampton-buildings). Withey J, 
Trowbridge, clothier, (Scudamore, Inner 
Temple). Welsh R. and G, Liverpool, 
brokers, (Atkinson and Co. London) 
Wagstaff H. Manchester, machine-maker, 
(Ellis, Chancery-lane). Webb J. Bisley, 
Gloucester, clothier, (Constable,Symond’s- 
Inn). Waistle- J. Liverpool, builder, 
(Meddowcroft, Gray’s-Inn). White J.L, 
Cannon-street, wine-merchant, (Sloper & 
Co. Montague-street). Whittenbury E, 
Bingley, York, merchant, (Ellis, Chan- 
cery-lane). Wibberley J. and Pepper W. 
Nottingham, hosiers, (Stevenson, Lin- 
coln’s-Inn New-square). Webb H. En- 
field, corn-factor, (Taylor, Waltham- 
Abbey). White H. Drury-lane,.apothe- 
cary, (Phillipson and Co. Staple-Inn). 
Worms H. Wapping Dock-street, uphol- 
sterer, (Howard and Co. Old Jewry). 
Wells R. Fareham, Southampton, uphol- 
sterer, (Bleasdale and Co. New-Inn). 
Williams J. Compton-street, baker, (Price, 
Poland-street). Webber M. and W. 
Iichester, dealers, (Dyne, Lincoln’s-Inn- 
Fields). West M. Colchester, merchant, 
(Cutting, Bartlett's-buildings). Whiteley 
W. and J. Leeds, dyers, (Lake, Dowgate- 
hill). Whitehead J. and J. Liverpool, 
brewers, (Blackstock, Temple). 





PRICES OF CANAL, DOCK, FIRE-OFFICE, WATER- 
WORKS, BREWERY SHARES, &c. &c. 


CANALS, 
Croydon, 297. per share 
Grand Junction, 2702. ditto 
Grand Surrey, 98/. ditto 
Huddersfield, 317. 10s. ditto 
Kennet and Avon, 421i. 10s. ditto 
Leeds and Liverpool, 1817. ditto 
Leicestershire & NorthamptonshireUnion, 

1121. ditto 
Lancaster, 272. ditto 
Rochdale, 537. ditto 
Thames arid Medway, 45/. per share prem. 
Wilts and Berks, 36/. per share 
Worcester and Birmingham, 411. ditto 
DOCKS. 

Commercial, with the new share attached, 
* 1634. per share 


L. Wotre and Co. Canal, Dock, & Stock Broker's 


March 22, 1811 
East- India, 129/. per cent 
East Country, 80/. per share 
London, 127/. per cent 
Scrip, 26/. per cent prem. 
West-India, 166/. per cent 


WATER-WORKS. 

East London, 188/. per share 

Grand Junction, 13/. per share prem, 
Kent, 271. ditto 

South London, 120/. per share 

West Middlesex, 110/. ditto 


INSURANCE-OFFICES, 


Albion, 57/. per share 
Globe, 120/. ditto 
Imperial, 80/. ditto 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


4 : 

‘THE late drying winds have been particularly favourable to the growing wheats, 

Beans ‘and peas have now a promising aspect, though the general crop may be later 
than usual, as may also the sowing of oats and barley.—A proper system of cropping, 
that is, of never taking two white crops together, is now regularly pursued by many 
of the Surrey farmers, where it is acknowledged that, to have good.crops, clean lands, 
and a saving of manure, the growing of white and green erops alternately is absolutely 
necessary. Thearrivals of wheat have been unusually great atseveral ports. The measureof 
continuing the restrictions upon the distilleries with respect to the use of sugar, instead 
of grain, it is thought, may have an unpleasant effect upon the home market.—Lean 
stock, from the apprehension of a sharp spring, is rather heavy of sale. The meat 
markets continue high, and the sale of wool is by no means so brisk as might have 
been expected. Hay and straw continue advancing. ‘ 


Price of meat in Smithfield Market :—Beef, 4s. 8d. to 6s. 4d ;—-Mutton, 5s. 0d. te 
6s. 4d.;—Veal, 4s, 8d. to Gs. 8d. ;~—Pork, 5s, Od. to 6s. 8d. 


Middlesex, March 25. 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. - 


By the Winchester Quarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll of 140Ibs. 
Averdupois, from the Returns received in the Week ended March 16, 1811. 


*3611). 












































































































































INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Wheat| Kye |Barley | Oats Wheat} Rye | Barley} Oats, 
s..djs. djs. djs. d s. dj] s. djs. dis. a. 
Middsx.| 95 11 —| 35 9} 29 SjEssex ........| 93 8! 37 O01 34 O181 4 
Surrey | 98 8) 42 0} 36 0} 34 0 Kent ....600-) 90 S| 55 0] 33 6129 9 
Hertford) 87 8) 49 0} 37 227 10}Sussex ....../ 96'8 35 0130 0 
Bedford | 83 2) 43 2} 35 7} 26 Suffolk ......) 88 Q 52 127 2 
Huntin.| 80 8 $1 S| 22 6};Cambridge ....} 72 1) 38 0} 28 718° 1 
Northa.| 81 4 32 4} 20 \Norfolk ......| 84 8] 38 7129. 7/25 41 
Rutland| 84 0 38 9} 25 OfLincoln ......} 83 10] 41 4] 30 4121-6 
Leicest.| 81 6] 44 S| 34 11] 24 [York ,.s+.+.) 80 5 33 122° 6 
Noiting.| 89 4| 42 6] 34 8| 25 8 Durham ......| 82 10 40 0105 7 
Derby | 87 6 39 8| 26 OfNorthumberland) 74 8] 44 6] 35 8124 @ 
Stafford| 95 0 40 2) 28 2j\Cumberland ..| 81 6} 50 0] 38 225 6 
Salop | 94 S| 69 0} 40 6] 82 5f\Westmorland . .|-83 2] 44 0) 40 0\27 7 
Herefor.| 97 10| 57 6} 40 1) 28 4fiLancaster ....| 89 11 45 4/30 8 
-Wor’st.| 95 10} 48 8} 39 5) 3S Chester ......| 85 7 44 2\83 8 
Warwic] 98 5 40 2} St Flint ....+.,.| 88. 4 47. 7] 
Wilts 99 4 86 6) 27 2 [Denbigh eoee| 93 4 48 128 3 
Berks |102 10 34 6| 29 11}|Anglesea...... 40 0\20 0 
Oxford | 96 2 33 2| 26 7i\Carnarvon ....| 85 4 43 422 8 
Bucks | 95 8 82 8} 26 8f/Merioneth ..../ 91 0 44 925 6 
Brecon {112 0 49 7| 24 Cardigan ......| 95 8|———j S9- 0118 9 
Montgo.| 99 2) 386 9} 28 Pembroke ....|.80. 0 89 6)17 10 
Radnor.|111 9——|,39 4 26 SjiCarmarthen..../102 0 42 6}18 il 
semengas eoee{109 1 45 022 8 
queen, Gloucester ....|107 2 58 1/28 1 
Somerset......|103- 1 40 7/20 10 
Average of England aud Wales. \Monmouth..../108 5 43°10} —_—e 
Wheat 92s.7d.; Rye 46s 6d.; Barley Devon .....22./105 7 41 7/22 18 
$8s. Od.; Oats 26s. Id.; Beans iCornwall......| 99 7 41 624 8 
44s, 11d.; Pease 48s. Sd.; Oatmeal Dorset..cccoeejl0l 2 | 5411127 6 
48s. 1d. Hants ooascese eee 11 | 36 5|28 3 








BILL of MORTALITY, from FEB. 20, to MARCH 26, 1811. 


CHRISTENED. BURIED. 2and 5 - 143] 60 and 70 -137 
Males — 871 5 and 10 - 52] 70 and 80 -116 


en Males, 816?) ,, 
Females 891 762 | Females 760 t 1576 | § | 40 and 20- 37| 80 and 90 - 46 
Whereof havedied undertwo yearsold 4282 = >20 and 30 - 192490 and100- 5 
pubes 0 [4s. 11d ] % | 30 and 40 - 160 te 
Peck Loaf, 43.114. 43. 11d. 45.11. 4s, 11d. 40 and 50 - 165 


Salt, 20s. per bushel, 44 per Ib. 50 and §0. + 155 
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